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What a superb whiskey! 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 
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Jamaica’s Best Cigar 








Thirsts are dryer today...try 


THE LIGHT DRY AMONTILLADO FINO SHERRY FROM SPAIN 
Sole Importers: Evans, Marshall & Co., Lid., 6/7, Water Lane, London 
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Johnnie Walker. Scotch of Scotch. Find it 


. Z 


everywhere in the friendly square bottle. g | 


Smooth mellow orTreal hearted. 
enjoy 1% evervwhere. At home or AaAWayVv 


— {ood old fohnnie Walke: 


BORN 1820 
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OPENING 


ON THE 


Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a 
wealth of experience. United, they offer a 
comprehensive service in all matters affecting 
business with the East and the Middle East. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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PPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN * SILVERSMITHS + MAPPIN AWO WEBER 





Tea and coffee service. Silver, of course. Finest workman- 
ship in Sterling Silver from our Sheffield craftsmen. Silver 
meant to be cherished, handed down from mother to 
daughter . . . giving the impeccable service expected of 
Mappin craftsmanship. 


Windsor tea and coffee service, in hand-raised Sterling 
Silver with delicate flat chased decoration. Ivory handled, add- 
ing practicability to beauty. Particulars of this and other ser- 
vices in Sterling Silver and Mappin Plate will be gladly sent. 


























Mappin & Webb 


2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
172 REGENT STREET, W.1 


Also at: 65 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. KNIGHTSBRIOGE 
Corner of BULL ST., & TEMPLE ROW, BIRMINGHAM 
4& NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD 
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The shape of Shell at Interplas 


Shell plastics inspire designers, conjure up new approaches 
and reshape old forms in excitingly fresh ways. At Interplas 
—the International Plastics Exhibition at Olympia, London— 
you will find, not surprisingly, Shell plastics and Shell 
people to discuss these fascinating man-made materials. 
Our picture shows a model of the Shell stand. 

Customers for Shell plastics have the benefit of an inter- 
national research and service organisation in many respects 
unique—plastics and chemicals produced in twenty-one 


centres, sold throughout the world by seventy marketing 
companies, inspired and supported by sixteen main research 
and technical laboratories. You will find all this wealth of 
development expressed in friendly, helpful, human terms on 
the Shell stand—B. 218, National Hall. 

So come and talk plastics to Shell .. . or write for further 
details to the Information Officer, Plastics & Rubbers 
Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, 
London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1961. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE PHILIP, DUKE OF EDINBURGH: A PORTRAIT FROM THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. 


This sketch portrait of Prince Philip was made by Dr. Stephen Ward at 
Buckingham Palace, during a sitting specially granted to The Illustrated 
London News; and is one of a series which Dr. Ward is making of men 
and women of distinction and note in many differing walks of life and 
which as a rule we have reproduced and will continue to reproduce in 
the centre of our ‘‘ A Window on the World”’ article page. To date, 
those which we have published are: Mr. Roy Thomson (February 11); 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (April 15); the Duke of Kent (May 6); Miss Katharine 
Worsley (May 13); Lord Adrian (May 20); Archbishop Makarios (May 27) ; 
Princess Margaret (June 3); Sir William Worsley (June 10); Mr. A. L. P. 
Norrington (June 17); and also in this issue, in the usual position, 
Mr. Georg Solti. Prince Philip’s many activities and interests are so well 
known to our readers that it is unnecessary to give the brief summary 
of them, which is all that would be possible in this space. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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Ate weeks ago I wrote on this page about 
the fate of our kinsfolk in South Africa, 
deprived of their political birthright and citizen- 
ship by the simultaneous withdrawal of South 
Africa from the Commonwealth and the proclama- 
tion of a Republic. The letters I have since 
received have made me realise more even than 
before the depths of isolation and despair and the 
sense of betrayal felt by so many who have made 
their homes in that country or who are descended 
from British folk who did so in the past. ‘‘ Few 
English people,’’ writes one of them, “ realise our 
feelings at being out of the Commonwealth. I was 
born in South Africa and my great-grandfather 
came out to this country, and all my family have 
fought and died for their country and Britain. 
My brother was awarded the George Medal for 
removing an unexploded bomb in London and 
died doing the same thing in Malta; my husband 
was awarded the Military Medal at Alamein at 
the age of forty. We are now without an 
anchor.” 

Another writes of “‘ being cast out of the 
Commonwealth against our wishes, alone in a 
friendless world.” Others, of only partly British 
descent, have reminded me that it is not only 
British South Africans who have struggled 
against the shame of apartheid and the narrow- 
ness and tyranny of the Party fanatics in power 
and who deplore the repudiation of the link 
with the Crown and Commonwealth and the 
ideals of toleration and liberty for which they 
stand. ‘This new Republic,” one of them 
writes, ‘‘ was opposed by all the Opposition 
parties, which include nearly a quarter of a 
million Afrikaans-speaking voters.”’ ‘‘ I am one 
of these,”” writes another, ‘‘ who feel that they 
have lost their birthright and are greatly dis- 
tressed. But in your article you refer to them 
as being people of British descent only. That is 
not so. I am of mixed French and Dutch 
descent and have always thought of myself as 
a bilingual South African, which, of course, is 
what Iam. But I was born a British subject 
in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope before 
the Union of South Africa was formed, of 
parents who were British subjects and grand- 
parents and great-grandparents who had been 
British subjects. I was brought up to believe 
that my status as a British subject was some- 
thing to be highly prized and to revere and to 
feel a deep affection and loyalty for the mon- 
archy. Therefore you can imagine what a 
terrible pill all this is to swallow. ... Please help 
us and remember that the terms Afrikaner and 
Nationalist are not synonymous. There are 
thousands of Afrikaners in this country who 
are not Nationalists and who abhor the policies 
pursued at present.... I do hope the British 
Government will consider some of these things. 
How terrible, on my next visit to England, to be 
classed as an alien!” 

What can we, enjoying the transmitted politi- 
cal and social blessings of a thousand years of 
growing civilisation, do for these people who 
regard themselves as our fellow-countrymen, who 
share the pride and kinship we feel or ought to 
feel, and are now exiled from our community ? 
How should we feel if we suddenly found ourselves 
in their position ? The least we can do is to offer, 
without legal quibble or reservation, the cherished 
citizenship they formerly enjoyed to all who desire 
to retain it and to use our very considerable com- 
mercial and political bargaining power with those 
who now control South Africa to ensure that 
those who have invested their all in that country 
on the strength of that citizenship and no longer 
wish to remain there can transfer their assets, 
under suitable and reasonable safeguards, to their 
new place of domicile if they desire to do so. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


Those who represent us in Parliament and ad- 
minister our affairs from Whitehall are under an 
obligation to protect those who have given their 
allegiance and loyalty to Britain, whatever the 
changes in the structure of the world brought 
by new ideas and conditions. Not to do so 
is like a ship’s captain and officers leaving the 
passengers they have embarked to drown. 
This country cannot without shame and, I 
believe, terrible moral consequences, divest her- 
self of responsibility for those who have been 
members of her former imperial community, 
offered their lives in her service and served 
and trusted her. 

There are others in the same position who are 
in an even, and indeed more, parlous plight than 





MRS. FURTSEVA, THE SOVIET MINISTER OF CULTURE AND THE ONLY 
WOMAN MEMBER OF THE RULING PRAESIDIUM OF THE SOVIET 
COMMUNIST PARTY—ON HER ARRIVAL AT LONDON AIRPORT. 
Mrs. Furtseva, the Soviet Minister of Culture, arrived on June 13 
in London, by air from Reykjavik for a brief official visit. is was 
oteney planned to last five days, but she was, in fact, called back 
to Moscow on June 15 by her official duties. The purpose of her 
visit was to discuss cultural contacts between the United Kingdom 
and Russia. She was entertained to dinner on June 13 by the Ear! 
and Countess of Harewood; and on June 14 had luncheon with the 
Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Edward Heath, and in the evening was the 
principal guest at a Government reception at Lancaster House. She 
was accompanied by her nineteen-year-old daughter, who is the 
daughter-in-law of Mr. Koslov, a deputy Prime Minister of the U.S.S.R. 


the former British subjects of the Crown in South 
Africa. I have in front of me a letter from Kenya. 
“Has it occurred to you,” its author writes, 
“that the British Government is placing many 
thousands of her Majesty’s loyal British subjects 
in Kenya in a far more invidiows position than 
the British in South Africa and are doing this as 
a deliberate instrument of policy? I am only a 
humble farmer but I have served her Majesty with 
loyalty. I am the second generation of my family 
here and everything I have made, everything to 
which I have devoted my life is in Kenya. Her 
Majesty’s Government is now handing over the 
British, the Arabs, Indians, Pakistanis, Goans, 
and all who have made Kenya, to immature 
Africans whose leaders are drunk with the power 
they are inheriting. These same leaders will be 
drawn from the two most powerful tribes, of 
which the Kikuyu, impregnated as they still are 
with the bestialities of Mau Mau, is one. These 
leaders have declined to recognise the sanctity of 








our titles issued to us in the Queen's name. They 
go further—they say they will not tolerate our 
holding dual nationality. ... The British Govern- 
ment regret they can do nothing to help us in 
our plight, can give us no guarantees for the 
security of our titles and no compensation for all 
we have built up. Do we stay loyal to our Queen 
and country and become penniless refugees on the 
face of the earth? Or do we renounce our Queen 
and our country and hope to be allowed to stay ? 
And stay under what conditions? No one has yet 
heard of a true African democracy. It is not 
understood in Africa, and all that is understood 
is the worship of dictatorship and power.”’ Another 
farmer from the same country writes: 

We were intensely loyal to our Mother country, 
and during the last war we sent more people to fight, 
per head of population, than any other white com- 
munity in the Commonwealth. Yet now most of us 
feel ashamed to be British, we have been so utterly 
betrayed. In sixty years we have turned a chunk of 
darkest Africa into 2 prosperous country; we have 
built schools, hospitals, harbours, and so on, for the 
Africans as well as for ourselves, and now it seems 
that we stand to lose it all. If the Africans were 
really interested in self-government they have 
plenty of scope in the Reserves where they already 
have a great deal of it. But no, they want to govern 
us. Our farms, schools, hospitals, businesses, even 
our women, have been promised to them by some 
of their leaders. 


The writer goes on to say that he and others 
like him would be prepared to live under an 
African government if they could be assured of 
a good one. But in Kenya no one believes that 
such a government is possible until the ordinary 
African has had more opportunity to become 
civilised; ‘‘ the evil traits he possesses in com- 
mon with the rest of humanity still need to be 
modified by Christianity, civilisation and good 
manners; one cannot expect him so quickly to 
acquire that civilised character so essential to 
good government.’”” What would people in 
England, my correspondent asks, say if it was 
suddenly proposed to put them under German 
rule? And would such German rule be likely 
to be more oppressive, more inefficient and more 
unjust than the rule of the demagogue leaders 
of a still half-tribal and largely uncivilised 
people ? 

I know there are answers to all this— 
powerful arguments for treating Africans in 
Kenya, as well as elsewhere, as though they 
were all fully responsible citizens versed in 
democratic habits of thought and morality and 
fully capable of governing minorities of a dif- 
ferent race and culture with justice, mercy and 
honour. But who, who knows Africa, is really 
confident that this is so? And if one is not 
confident of this, what right have we to place 
large numbers of civilised men and women 
of our own allegiance in such appalling jeopardy 
merely because they happen to constitute a 
numerical minority of those living in certain terri- 
tories where we have formerly encouraged them 
to settle? That many educated Africans are as 
capable as ourselves of self-government and that 
Africans as a whole should be given the right to 
govern themselves and that such self-government 
will help to train them for responsibility, we whole- 
heartedly believe. But if we as « nation have a 
responsibility to give it them, we have an equal 
responsibility to ensure protection against tyranny 
and injustice to those of our own race who have 
made their homes in such lands as Kenya 
and created its present prosperity and wealth 
They, too, it must be remembered, have a 
right to self-government. And because I feel 
this so strongly I have devoted my page this 
week to letting them state their, to my mind 
unanswerable case. 


CORRECTION: On page 1018 of our issue of June 17, owing to a most regrettable typographical error, the Duke and Duchess of Kent were described as the “ Duke and Duchess of York.’ 
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MOUNTED ON HER GREY BEFORE THE RACE: THE QUEEN WITH MEMBERS OF HER PARTY, WHO 


INCLUDE THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 


THE WINNER—IN A PHOTO-FINISH: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, 
WHO WAS DRESSED IN A VIVID BLUE SWEATER. 
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INFORMAL ROYAL ASCOT: THE QUEEN AND HER GUESTS IN COMPETITION. 


APPROACHING THE FINISHING POST, BUT NOT FIRST: HER MAJESTY ENJOYING THE ANNUAL 
UNOFFICIAL RACE BY MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL PARTY AT ASCOT. 


SOME OF THE TEN COMPETITORS FOR THE ANNUAL ROYAL SPRINT BEFORE THE FINAL DAY OF THE MEETING: 


THE QUEEN LOOKS ROUND TO SEE WHOM SHE HAS TO COMPETE WITH. 


RACING FOR THE POST—BUT BEFORE ONLY A HANDFUL OF SPECTATORS: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA JUST IN FRONT, AND THE QUEEN LYING SIXTH, TAKING IT MORE EASILY. 


One of the special and informal events which is traditional on the final day of 
Royal Ascot is the annual Royal sprint held before the start of the day’s racing. 
Begun from the Old Mile start, there were ten entrants this year, including 
the Queen herself, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke of Beaufort 
(Master of the Horse) and Lieut.-Colonel J. M. Miller, Crown Equerry. Princess 
Alexandra got off to a good start and held her lead to a photo-finish. Some 


way behind her came the Queen, riding unperturbed on a grey, while rather 
further back still came the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, who appeared well 
content to leave the excitements of the winning-post to the younger generation. 
At the end the horses received their prizes—carrots which were presented 
by the Queen herself. Other photographs of important events at Royal Ascot 
appear in this issue on pages 1069 to 1071. 
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ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING AND TRANSPORT: A MISCELLANY OF NEWS. 
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A MODEL OF THE DESIGN FOR NEW HALL, THE THIRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 
THE DOME IS OVER A CROSS-SHAPED DINING HALL. 

This design is by Messrs. Chamberlin, Powell and Bon; and a start is to be made on the scheme 

this year. The Fellows’ Garden is in the foreground; the sunken court lies between the domed 

hail (right) and the Library. In the first stage it will accommodate 200 undergraduates. 
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(Above.) 

PART OF THE MODEL FOR THE 
WINNING DESIGN FOR THE 
EXTENSION OF THE LIBRARY 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
THE PRESENT LIBRARY IS 

SHOWN TO THE RIGHT. 
This design, which has won 
the prize, is by Paul Koralek, 
A.R.LB.A., of Ahrends, Bur- 
ton and Koralek, who is an 
Austrian-born British sub- 
ject. The building will be of 
precast reinforced concrete, 
faced with granite and lime- 
stone, to match the old 
building. It has a two-level 
basement book-store beneath 
the courtyard. 




























(Right.) 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUC- 
TION EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION 
AT CRYSTAL PALACE, OPENED 
BY MR. REGINALD MAUDLING 

ON JUNE 15. 

This exhibition, the first at 
Crystal Palace for twenty- 
five years, is concerned with 
all those enormous and in- 
genious machines which alter 
the face of the earth and 
speed the civil engineer's 
projects. It remains open 
until June 24; and the ex- 
hibitors, numbering some 
170, have come from about 
a dozen different countries. 





















(Left. 

THE COMING OF THE 
MINI-CAB: DRIVERS 
BEING GIVEN TUITION IN 
THE USE OF METERS AND 
RADIO IN PARLIAMENT 
SQUARE IN PREPARATION 
FOR THE START OF THE 
NEW SERVICE ON JUNE 19. 
THE MINI-CABS CARRY 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Right.) 

INSIDE THE ROYAL 
HONEYMOON AIRCRAFT: 
THE LUXURY LOUNGE OF 
THE GRUMMAN CULF. 
STREAM DUE TO BE USED 
BY THE DUKE OF KENT. 
It was announced that 
for the second part of 
their honeymoon the 
Duke and Duchess of 
Kent were to travel to 
Majorca in the Rolls- 
Royce-powered American 
Gulfstream demonstra- 
tion aircraft, which had 
been on a tour of twenty- 
five countries and been 
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A SUBMARINE LAUNCHED; AND OTHER 
NEWS FROM THE SEA. 





— > 5 


THE NEW BRITISH SUBMARINE H.M.S. OLYMPUS BEING TOWED TO HER FITTING-OUT BERTH 
AFTER SHE HAD BEEN LAUNCHED AT VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LTD.'S BARROW-IN-FURNESS YARD 
ON JUNE 14. OLYMPUS, WHICH WAS LAUNCHED BY MRS. R. H. WRIGHT, THE WIFE OF 
VICE-ADMIRAL WRIGHT, IS OF THE “ OBERON " CLASS 





= THE LARGEST CATAMARAN TO BE BUILT IN EUROPE BEING LAUNCHED AT SOUTHEND-ON- 
, SEA. SHE HAS BEEN BUILT FOR THE GERMAN CAR MANUFACTURER, HERR FRITZ VON OPEL, 
AND CAN SLEEP EIGHT IN COMFORT. THERE IS HOT WATER IN EACH CABIN AND SHOWERS 

AND REFRIGERATORS. SHE CAN ALSO TAKE A PROFESSIONAL CREW. 








A SHAMROCK CATAMARAN ON A TRIAL CRUISE FROM THE MENAI STRAITS — 


TO DUN LAOGHAIRE. THESE CATAMARANS ARE BEING BUILT IN CON- TWO ITALIAN WARSHIPS, SAN GIORGIO AND INDOMITO, COMING ALONGSIDE AT PORTSMOUTH FOR A 

SIDERABLE NUMBERS BY SARO (ANGLESEY) LTD. AND ARE SPECIALLY THREE-DAY VISIT. AFTERWARDS THEY SAILED TO GREENWICH. 

DESIGNED FOR THE PURPOSES OF FAMILY CRUISING. THEY ARE 22-FT. CABIN These two warships, the destroyer leader, San Giorgio, 3950 tons, and the destroyer, Indomito, 2775 tons, 
CRAFT WITH THE ACCOMMODATION OF A 10-TON YACHT. are seen here at Portsmouth on June 9 when they arrived at the invitation of the Admiralty in repayment of 


the hospitality shown to the Royal Navy in Italy in the past three years. 





A VIEW OF THE EXHAUST PORTS OF THE THREE BRISTOL SIDDELEY MARINE PROTEUS 
GAS TURBINES WHICH POWER THE M.Y. MERCURY. 

The design of the M.Y. Mercury is based on that of the ‘‘ Brave ” Class of patrol boats 

which are also powered by three Marine Proteus engines. The yacht, which has 

been built by Vosper Ltd. for Mr. Stavros Niarchos, has a speed of over 50 knots. 


BUILT FOR MR. STAVROS NIARCHOS BY VOSPER LTD.: THE M.Y. MERCURY WHICH IS SAID TO BE THE 
WORLD’S FASTEST PRIVATE YACHT. THE ENGINES ARE EXTREMELY QUIET. 
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HE problem of espionage and 

counter-espionage loses none of 
its complexities and difficulties as 
time goes on, least of all in the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
Soviet Russia. This is mainly due to 
the fact that the division of the world 
into two camps is more rigid than in 
previously recorded history, even 
including the French Revolution. The only 
notable difference between events to-day and those 
immediately following the Second World War is 
that they are now more widely spaced and perhaps 
that in recent times they have not been quite as 
grave as the most notorious of the earlier ones. 
There can be no guarantee, however, that a crisis 
of equal magnitude or greater will not descend 
upon us at any moment. The 
potential damage is far more 
serious than the mere leakage of 
information and the uneasiness 
caused by the failure of intelli- 
gence services. It involves the 
risk of war. 


These reflections have been 
aroused by the report of the 
Romer Committee, issued in a 
guarded shape on the day before 
the comments which follow are 
being written, and its forthright 
condemnation of the working of 
our services of security. It is still 
more sinister that the shape 
should have been so guarded, 
though it is impossible to doubt 
that the Prime Minister and the 
Government have been correct 
in keeping it so. In a few quarters 
we shall doubtless see agitation 
for more detail; this will come 
eventually in the trail of a wider 
report, but the time is not yet 


ripe. 


The problem is of a different 
and more baffling nature in the 
two democracies than in the 
autocracies. Simultaneously with 
the British report, we learn of the 
arrest of a Second Secretary in 
the United States Warsaw Em- 
bassy on the charge of betraying 
secrets to the Polish Government, 
an episode which may prove 
relatively unimportant but might 
easily turn out to be as serious 
as our own experience. It pulls 
us up because we have rightly 
been struck by the growing 
friendliness of the Poles and the 
certitude that, whoever may 
have a hankering after war, it is 
not they, to such an extent as 
to make us apt to forget that 
Polish Communism is still one 
of the major weapons of Russian 
and of world Communism. We, 
and to a slightly lesser extent the 
United States, are hampered by 
the restrictions peculiar to demo- 
cracies and which do not affect 
the Soviets. (When Chinese 
espionage, so highly perfected 
throughout the Continent. of 
Asia, is raised to a _ similar 
efficiency in Europe and the 
New World, this difference will 
become even more striking.) 
Meanwhile the pressure for infor- 
mation in Britain and the United 
States is often in itself perilous. 


The Romer Committee makes 
it clear that the Lonsdale case is 
to be ranked as a major problem, 
and that, though the United 
States, Canada, and Australia 
have had to confront more 
serious problems, we in this 
country cannot be said to have 
faced anything more perplexing or with uglier 
potentialities. The actors had very different réles 
and opportunities and came from positions of 
very varied importance. The evidence of the trial 
disclosed nothing vicious about the lives of any 
of them, unless a mania for spending in one or two 
cases can be accounted as such. They were on 
the surface and in reality decent little bourgeois 
who performed their duties without any spectacular 
success but at the same time without any notable 
slips. As we pass Government offices at luncheon 
tune we see them pouring out, the women neatly 
clad, the men in battered flannel trousers and 
ancient Harris tweed jackets patched on the 


right corner. Mr. Solti’s appointment as Director of Covent Garden 
since February 1958—takes effect in October. Mr. Solti was born in Budapest in 1912 and studied piano, 
composition and conducting under Ernest von Dohnanyi. For a while he appeared as a concert pianist 
but turned to conducting, first at the Budapest Opera and subsequently at Zurich, Munich and Frankfurt. 
He has also appeared as a guest conductor in many countries. 
1947 and he has appeared at Glyndebourne and the Edinburgh Festival. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
LONSDALE CASE REPERCUSSIONS. found in the criticism that the Ad- 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


elbows with leather; a vivid contrast to the lower 
grades from shops and business houses who pour 
out about 6 p.m. 


The verdict of the Committee in its most 
favourable judgment can be best summed up in 
the words of Mr. Macmillan, in the Commons, that 
the system is “ not altogether unsatisfactory.”’ 





APPOINTED MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA: MR. GEORG SOLTI, IN A PORTRAIT FROM 
THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. 
This drawing of Mr. Solti was made during an audition at Covent Garden earlier this year, when he was 
appearing as guest conductor of ‘‘ The Midsummer Night’s Dream '’—and it is signed by him in the upper- 


in 1959, conducting Der Rosenkavalier. 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “ The Illustrated London News.” 


Cold comfort indeed! The Committee finds that 
the Admiralty itself, the security services, and the 
three officers of the Portland Underwater Detec- 
tion Establishment merit condemnation. Of the 
three, one has been long in retirement and a second 
is about to go; the third is a junior Civil Servant. 
The most astounding item in the record is that 
in 1954 the allegation that Houghton was taking 
secret papers was not reported, astounding because 
this was a mere matter of routine, like locking the 
office safe. There is also praise for the pertinacity 
and final success achieved against Lonsdale 
and the Krogers. It is acknowledged that the 
record of Miss Gee, in some respects the most 





His first appearance in London was in 
is Covent Garden début was 
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remarkable of the criminals, was 
watertight. 


The -core of the report is to be 


miralty did not press security enquiries 

to a positive conclusion. It is devas- 

tating because unless this is done the 

task of security services becomes a hit- 
or-miss affair with no guarantee that its best en- 
deavours will not be wasted. Needless to say, there 
is not the slightest suggestion of collaboration with 
the accused within the security services such as 
made the Hiss case so abominable. The offence 
was lack of common sense and ordinary zeal, the 
failing of the loungers, of the ronds-de-cuir, of the 
white ducks called Dilly and Dally with which 
we were enlivened after 
the First World War, of the 
wooden faces which are rather 
too common in the most admir- 
able service clubs. These people 
become the allies of traitors 
because they have not the fibre 
to oppose them. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that when the 
responsibility of ‘‘ the Admir- 
alty ’’ is differentiated from that 
of the security services and the 
Portland Underwater Detection 
Establishment this responsibility 
must, to some extent, go to the 
very top, the Sea Lords. 


It is always difficult to suggest 
measures for reform in such 
institutions as the security ser- 
vices, of the working of which 
we know so little. May I venture, 
in all humility, to put forward 
one from my personal experience 
in the First World War. As 
G.S.0.3 I was responsible for 
the divisional intelligence; under 
me worked an officer of the 
Intelligence Corps who had split 
responsibilities and loyalties, to 
me and to the hierarchy of his 
own Corps. I believe that in 
many cases he was left un- 
trammelled and unobserved by 
the G.S.O.3 in work such as the 
examination of prisoners. 1 made 
up my mind that this should 
never be the case where I was 
concerned. I made him report 
every step he took—and, good- 
natured young man that he was, 
he entered completely into my 
views after a first movement of 
surprise. I went during a battle 
on most days into the prisoners- 
of-war cage and listened to at 
least a selection of his examina- 
tions. I studied with him every 
aircraft photograph. All this 
may sound trifling, but I am 
convinced that it is based on 
a sound principle and provides a 
pointer to methods of reform. 


I would app’y it to the 
Lonsdale case w:.th confidence 
and have little doubt that my 
reasoning will be acceptable to 
the great majority of thinking 
people. The Admiralty, the War 
Office, the Air Ministry, and 
5 M.1.5, “the thread that binds 
itr es them,’’ must accept the principle 
and act upon it daily and hourly 
or risk failure. There may be 
other principles, but I must be 
content with advancing this. 


a—a post which has been vacant 


For these other principles all 
I can say is that they must con- 
sist of a tightening-up all round 
and an increase in the ruthless- 
ness so foreign to our tempera- 
ments but so necessary in the 
evil, testing times in which we live and will go on 
living for along time. If we can bring ourselves to 
do this, the Lonsdale case, the Krogers, Houghton, 
and Miss Gee may well prove to have been a 
blessing deeply disguised. Though the tone of this 
article has been generally pessimistic, it is not 
unfitting to end it on a note of optimism and 
certainly not unrealistic. Our intelligence services 
have achieved many triumphs in the past and are 
capable of achieving many more, perhaps even 
greater than those for which they now wear the 
bays. There is not the slightest reason in past 
history or future prospects for fear that this may 
not be the case. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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U.S.A. THE “BLUE-PRINT MODEL” OF THE U.S. SUBMARINE GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


CLAIMED TO BE AUTHENTIC IN EVERY DETAIL, AND ACCURATELY SCALED. 


ee 


a) i Oe 





U.S.A. THE GEORGE WASHINGTON. AN ADMIRAL ESTIMATES THAT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS’ WORTH OF SECRETS HAVE BEEN SOLD FOR THE COST OF THIS KIT—¥{1. 





U.S.A. INSIDE THE MODEL OF THE POLARIS SUBMARINE, WHICH HAS CAUSED AN 
UPROAR IN THE UNITED STATES FOLLOWING ADMIRAL RICKOVER’S STATEMENT 


““NAVAL SECRETS” IN A TOY SUBMARINE. 


Fo some time now it has been possible to walk into a toyshop in the United 

States and purchase for a moderate sum a working kit of the U.S. Polaris 
submarine, George Washington, which in real life is an important part of the 
West’s nuclear retaliatory power, and is in many respects highly secret. It has 
now been revealed that Vice-Admiral Rickover regards this toy as a virtually free 
gift to Russia of millions of dollars’ worth of secrets which could only have been 
obtained, he claims, from an official naval blue-print. Particularly valuable 
information is the relative size of the reactor compartment and the machinery 
compartment. The United States Navy and the toy manufacturer have denied 
that the toy was built from official blue-prints, and the head of the firm has 
claimed that details were incorporated into the model after they had appeared in 
full colour in several magazines. Admiral Rickov-r, who is Chief of the Navy's 
nuclear propulsion division, gave his testimony over a year ago to the joint Con- 
gressional Committee on atomic energy, but the news has only recently been 
released. The Admiral also said: ‘‘ This is the sort of thing our military services 
do in a mistaken attempt to build up public opinion for their particular projects. 
Our internal military controversy is so great that there is a tendency for each 
service wholeheartedly to fight others in order to achieve its own objective. Most 

of the leaks result from this inter-Service fight.”’ 











FRANCE. A BRIDGE THAT UNFOLDS ITSELF: THE SCENE AT VALADHON CAMP IN EASTERN 

FRANCE RECENTLY WHEN A NEW TYPE OF MOBILE BRIDGE, INVENTED BY COLONEL JEAN 

GILLOIS, CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE FRENCH ARMY, WAS DEMONSTRATED. IT CAN SPAN A 
50-FT. RIVER IN NO LESS THAN FIFTEEN MINUTES. 





OFF DENMARK. TOAID THE RESCUE OF TRAPPED SUBMARINE CREWS: AN AMERICAN- 

INVENTED DIVING-BELL, WHICH CAN BE OPERATED BY ONE MAN, BEING TESTED BEFORE 

SWEDISH AND DANISH NAVAL OFFICERS OFF JUTLAND. FASTENED TO THE CONNING-TOWER, 
IT CAN THEN BRING THE MEN TO THE SURFACE. 





NEW YORK. 
FOUR, WITH HIS RENOVATED AND AIRWORTHY MODELS IN THE VINTAGE FLYING FIELD 
At the old Rhinebeck Aerodrome Mr. Palen has amassed a collection of air veterans 
which he flies himself—so far without accident. Here in this photograph are included 


a 1910 Blériot (front), a 1918 Sopwith Snipe (rear left) and a 1917 Fokker (rear right). 
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CAPE TOWN. “HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN”: THE TOAST BEING DRUNK ON THE QUEEN’S 
BIRTHDAY BY (LEFT) DR. VERWOERD AND (RIGHT) SIR JOHN MAUD. 
A RI ee a A i RD R With South Africa’s departure from the Commonwealth, the post of High Commissioner changed 
on May 31 to that of British Ambassador and it was in this capacity that Sir John Maud held an 
PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. THE QUEEN'S COLOUR AND REGIMENTAL official reception in the British Embass Cape Town to mark the Queen’s Birthday—when the 
COLOUR OF PRINCE ALFRED’S GUARD REGIMENT (FOUNDED 1856) BEING PARADED TO THEIR Queen’s health was xm smn NNN 
FINAL RESTING PLACE IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. ALL UNITS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN } drunk as our photo- 


DEFENCE FORCE HAVE BEEN ORDERED TO REMOVE ROYAL EMBLEMS. graph shows. 
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Re ARNHEM, THE NETHERLANDS. ONE OF THE SOMEWHAT 
seamen ——- SURPRISING SHOWPIECES FOR ARNHEM’S SUMMER FESTIVAL—A NOT 
NICE, FRANCE. WHO CAN LOOK ON THIS PICTURE WITHOUT SYMPATHY? IT SHOWS 2646 CANDIDATES FOR THE SO REALISTIC LEANING TOWER OF PISA, WITH FLIRTATIOUS LOVERS 
BACCALAUREAT IN THE LARGE HALL OF THE PALAIS DES EXPOSITIONS. AMONG THE QUESTIONS WAS “ WHAT IS THE TWO COLONNADES HIGH, AND A DEPRECATING MAYOR THE SAME 

NATURE OF ECSTATIC PLEASURE?” SIZE A LITTLE HIGHER UP. 
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SOUTHERN CAMEROONS. OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 1ST. BN. GRENADIER GUARDS NEAR LORIENT, FRANCE. BRETON FARMERS AT THE BARRICADE ACROSS THE RAILWAY AT 
DISEMBARKING FROM THE TROOPSHIP DEVONSHIRE AT VICTORIA. QUEREA, WHICH THEY HAD ERECTED IN PROTEST AT FALLING POTATO PRICES 
On May 14, the Ist Bn. Grenadier Guards took over from the Ist Bn. The King’s Own During the second and third weeks of June, Breton farmers, particularly potato roducers staged a 
Border Regiment in the Southern Cameroons, where a U.N. plebiscite was recently series of “‘ commando demonstrations " in different parts of Brittany in protest coniact the colla 
held and where the Republic of Cameroun is to come into being on October 1. a of potato prices. Their mood spread to wine-growers in the south-west by June 18. ot 


jonewers POMOC LOLS OSUUNNALLI MEN LPNOL POOL MEMBADITOSORNASI DAS IINEDCHENABE enevrnsnesenvaaessipssinanessn iiNet! 
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IN THE JAPANESE GARDENS AT THE 
NATIONAL STUD, TULLY, CO. KIL- 
DARE: PRINCE RAINIER AND PRIN- 
CESS GRACE WITH MR. FRANK 
AIKEN, MINISTER OF EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS, AND THE HEAD GARDENER. 


IRELAND : PRINCE 
RAINIER AND PRINCESS 
GRACE, DURING THEIR 

OFFICIAL VISIT. 


On June 11—the day after 
their arrival in Dublin for an 
official visit, as briefly re- 
ported in our last issue— 
Prince Rainier of Monaco and 
Princess Grace paid a visit to 
the Irish National Stud at 
Tully, Co. Kildare. There 
they saw, as well as the stud, 
the famous Japanese Gardens 
and took luncheon at Tully 
House; and also made a 
motor tour of some of the 
beauty spots of Wicklow. On 
the following day, the Princess 
visited the Zoological Gardens 
and Our Lady’s Hospital for 
Sick Children at Crumlin. 
Prince Rainier inspected hous- 
ing schemes and gave {500 to 
a coal fund for poor people. 
The event of [Continued opposite. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


DURING HER VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN ON JUNE 12: PRINCESS GRACE 
BENDING TO KISS THE RING OF THE MOST REV. DR. J. C. McQUAID, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
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abs agnt aehee?’ yee? . 
_ : 


RAINIER MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE 

OF TULA CORM, A DAUGHTER OF 

TULYAR, AND HER FOAL AT THE 
IRISH NATIONAL STUD, TULLY. 


Continued.] the evening was a 
ball at the Gresham Hotel 
held in connection with the 
International Festival of Music, 


» some of the crowd of 
5000 ran towards it 
pressed all round it, and 
it sway. Police had to 
a way for the car; and 
Sidi aah cushion aie 
took twelve injured 
persons to hospital. Princess 
Grace was escorted into the 
hotel weeping and upset and 
her appearance’ at the ball 
was delayed for about half an 
hour. On June 13, Prince 
Rainier and Princess Grace 
were joined by their children, 
Prince Albert and Princess 
Caroline, for a short holiday 
in Ireland. 


about 
and 
made 
clear 
when 
bulances 


(Left.) AT OUR LADY'S HOSPITAL 

FOR SICK CHILDREN IN CRUMLIN, 

DUBLIN: PRINCESS GRACE STOOPING 

TO TALK TO A SMALL BOY ON 
CRUTCHES. 


PRINCE RAINIER AND PRINCESS GRACE WITH PRESIDENT DE VALERA AT DUBLIN 
CASTLE FOR THE GOVERNMENT RECEPTION GIVEN IN THEIR HONOUR, ON JUNE 13 
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Army forces 
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collided and then rolled down to the 
were sent 


killed and more than fifty seriously 





STUTTGART, WEST GERMANY. RESCUE 
WRECKAGE AFTER TWO TRAINS HAD COLLIDED HEAD ON, ON JUNE 13. 
At least thirty-three people 
injured when two suburban 
banks of the River Neckar. 
stationed nearby to help in the rescue work. ( 
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THE LAND OF MUMBO JUMBO. 








“SAGA OF THE NIGER.” By RICHARD OWEN.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


|= book is very well written, it is extremely 

topical, and it is most depressing. The author 
has recently followed the route taken by Mungo 
Park in West and Central Africa at the end of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th century, and 
on the evidence of his narrative large portions of 
the African continent are slipping back down the 
decades to what they were in Park’s day. Mr. 
Owen clearly has no prejudice where the question 
of colour is concerned, and his observations are 
therefore the more valuable. 


In 1795, it will be remembered, the African 
Association in London chose a Scottish surgeon and 
botanist of twenty-four named Mungo Park as 


one of its first explorers. He had already won 





Mungo Park managed to escape from his 
captors, and the present author was eventually 
released, largely owing to the efforts of the British 
Consul, but only after he had been taken to Conakry 
at his own and personally insulted there 
by the Chief of Security: Mr. Owen, however, 
seems to have had the best of it in the end, for 
“‘ I told him that the normal procedure in civilized 
countries, if a visa was not granted, was to deport 
the visitor, not to imprison him and neglect to 
feed him.”” What he had seen in prison naturally 
depressed him, for “the arbitrary whippings 
seemed to show that the common people were, at 
least for the period of consolidation, going to be 
far worse off under Negro officialdom than under 
the alien but more humane French.” 


A FRENCH FORT AT TIMBUCTU, THE PORMER GREAT CULTURAL AND TRADING CENTRE, WHICH IS DESCRIBED IN THE BOOK, 
“SAGA OF THE NIGER,” REVIEWED HERE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


his spurs in India, and the fact that not one of his 
four predecessors had returned from Africa did not 
dismay him in the least: he duly set out towards 
the interior from Pisania, a small settlement at 
the mouth of the River Gambia, but which now 
consists of nothing save a monument to him 
surrounded by trees and tangled thorn-bush. 
His mission was to search for and explore the 
Niger; whether it flowed East or West, where it 
rose and where it ended. The Europeans in 
Pisania thought that they had seen the last of 
him, and they were nearly right. First of all he was 
stripped of all his ions and left penniless 
while travelling through the kingdom of Kajaaga 
on the Senegal, but he struggled on all the same, 
only, however, to be captured by the followers of 
Sheikh Ali, the Arab King of Ludamar. Here things 
looked pretty bad, for Park’s captors decided to 
put his eyes out, and the execution of the sentence 
was only delayed until the King’s senior wife, 
who happened to be away at the time, had had 
a look at him, for she had never yet seen a 


Mr. Owen did not fare quite so badly as this, 
but the hardships he suffered were not at the hands 
of any ignorant Oriental potentate but at those 
of the newly-created and independent Republic 
of Guinea, a member of United Nations. Although 
he was on his way to the local authorities on his 
arrival in the country to get a visa he was arrested 
as a spy, and detained at the police headquarters for 
six days in a room containing nothing but a table 
and a chair: he had to pay for his own food, and 
was subject to the petty persecutions of a minor 
C.1.D. official. 


Wearing an expression of ferocious glee, he would 
rush into my room where the whips were kept, and 
choose one before disappearing in; soon 
howls of pain were to be heard. me Ry mptadbenns » on 
so se y that he fainted and had to be su out 
between two gendarmes. The whips, more than half 
an inch thick, were made of plaited leather thongs and 
were almost as heavy as wire cables: a single stroke 
could easily open a man’s flesh. 


It seemed ironical that the educated Africans, who 
had claimed freedom as their birthright, should now 
be denying the rights of freedom to their brothers; that 
those who had said that self-respect could only be 
regained with freedom should now d le their 
brothers by whipping them for petty, unproved, 
trespasses. 


One incident in 
Park’s accounts of his 
journey which particu- 
lari interested the 
author was his account 
of Mumbo Jumbo, in 
which he described 
finding a bark-fibre cos- 
tume hanging on a tree 
and being told that it 
belonged to Mumbo 
Jumbo. On further in- 
vestigation Mr. Owen 
discovered that the 
name really applies to 
a secret society whose 
main purpose is to safe- 


Mumbo Jumbo being in 
fact “the Establish- 
ment.”” One object of 


the society is to scare 
wives into faithfulness 


in the bark-fibre dress, 
and armed with the rod 
of public 


near the town which he 
enters as soon as it is 
night. The inhabitants 
of both sexes thereupon 
assemble, and songs and 
dances go on until mid- 
night about which time 
Mumbo fixes on the 
offender. This unfortunate 


ictim is then imme- 
diately seized, stripped naked, and soundly flogged 
with Mumbo’s rod amid the shouts and derision 
of the whole assembly. 


Mr. Owen was not fortunate enough to see this 
ceremony actually being practised, but he did 
encounter Mumbo Jumbo, though not wearing his 
proper costume since this had been left hanging on 
a tree where the birds and monkeys, less inhibited 
than the natives, had pulled it to pieces, and a new 
one had not yet come to hand. 











born 
and Armen- 


tal fixed between ian has most of his 
clever psychologi- =r being « mining 
cal toech. It was prospector being « trader in 
of : crocodile and lizard skins. During 
easy imagine the past five years he has made 
that, when Mum- three journeys in Africa, the 
Se suamae taanes ak §. wan Sage’ Se Se 
onthe Galineeant, is described in the book “ Saga of 
theshining crystal the Niger.” 
sort of hypnosis, inhibiting prevarication. 

The present holder of the office refused to come out 
into the open and I had to him in the shade 
of the tree. Perhaps he costume 
was not in keeping with the dignity of his high office. 

Park’s first expedition took him nearly two 
years, and his report to the African Association 
cts de es prs In 1805, after seven 
long of continual petitions, he was again sent 
to Airica by the British Government to chart the 


fight with hostile tribes he fell in the rapids near 
Bussa in northern Nigeria and was drowned. His 
great achievements were that in his first journey 
he established the southern limit of the Sahara, 
and during his second trip he found a route to the 
Sudan from the West. Had he not come to so un- 


not have made the error 


them so that 
ro begged to be left behind 
Ay ieee the villages beside 


entreaties and supporting arm.” He was 
to have an answer to his questions though in the 
course of obtaining it he fell ill, and would have 
died had he not obviously possessed an exceptional 
physique. 





* “ Saga of the Niger.” By Richard Owen. Illustrated. 
With Map. (Hale; 18s.) 
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ARCH XOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2055. 








THE TOMB OF HEKANEFER, “CHILD OF THE NURSERY” 
OF TUTANKHAMUN’S COURT: AN AMERICAN EXCAVATION 


IN A NUBIAN SITE THREATENED BY THE HIGH DAM. 


By WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON, Assistant Professor of Egyptology at Yale University and Director of the 
Pennsylvania-Yale Archeological Expedition to Nubia. 


| ey of the forthcoming construction of the 

High Dam, Egypt has launched a plea to foreign 
universities and museums to conduct excavations 
south of Aswan before the region is permanently flooded. 
The Minister of Culture, H.E. Dr. Tharwat Okasha, 
and the Director of the Antiquities Department, Dr. 
Anwar Shukry, to whom our thanks are due for their 
unfailing help in our project, are now studying the 
problem of saving the great temples of Abu Simbel 
and Philz. In addition to the sums devoted to their 
salvage by the Egyptian Government, West Germany 
has offered to move the temple of Kalabsha at a cost 
of approximately $1,000,000, while President Ken- 
nedy - recommended the allocation of $10,000,000 
to the programme from funds generated through the 
sale of American food surplus to Egypt. The less 
dramatic recording of the temples and rock inscrip- 
tions and the systematic excavation of ancient towns 
and cemeteries have provided a challenge to the 
Egyptologists of the world. While Egyptian experts 
have commenced successful excavations at Qustul, 
Gebel Adda and Aniba, their colleagues abroad have 
responded by organising field missions. The West 
German Institute in Cairo, an Italian university, and 
French expeditions have devoted several seasons of 
excavation to the area. One of the French missions 
has been followed at the same site by a team from Spain. 
The Egypt Exploration 
Society of London has sent 
a surveying team on an 
important search for un- 
recorded sites. It also 
plans a major expedition 
under the leadership of 
Professor Emery to the 
great fortified stronghold of 
Kasr Ibrim, opposite Aniba, 
next year. Professor 
Emery’s extraordinary 
work on the fortifications at 
Buhen in the Sudan, across 
the Egyptian border, in an 
area to be flooded by the 
construction of the same 
High Dam, is familiar to 
readers of The Illustrated 
London News. In addition, 
the University of Chicago is 
recording the temple of 
Ramesses II at Beit el Wali, 
near Kalabsha, and in 
collaboration with the Swiss 
Institute in Cairo exca- 
vating a stretch of territory. 
This appreciable effort on 
the part of excavators of 
many countries will be in- 


At Toshka East three tombs cut in a sandstone 
outcropping facing the river (Fig. 2) were first 
noted by a German survey party on December Io, 
1843, at which time a copy of the texts on a door- 
frame, not entirely accurate, was made. Later 
the French scholar and draughtsman, Nestor 
L’Héte, made notes at the site, as did Arthur 
Weigall in 1906 in his capacity as chief inspector 
of the Antiquities Department. All three scholars 
visited the tombs on their way elsewhere without 
knowledge of the notes which their predecessors 
had made, without having excavated the burials 
(which indeed gave every evidence of having been 
plundered), and without having realised that the 
southernmost of the three was one of the most 
interesting and significant in all Nubia. For this 
was the tomb of Hekanefer, Prince of Miam. In 
a major and thorough study of the relations of 
Egypt and Nubia issued in 1941 the existence of 
the tomb of Hekanefer seems ‘to have been over- 
looked, and in a popular article published in 1960 
it was even suggested that the tomb of this prince 
might be discovered by some fortunate excavator 
on the other side of the river ! 


hieroglyphs on the tomb entrance. This rock text 
which was copied by Weigall was found again, and 
we were fortunate in discovering for the first time 
four additional rock carvings of Hekanefer about 
half-a-mile to the south of the tombs near the 
local primary school. The largest was over 6 ft. 
long and carved on a huge rock. The rock had 
fallen over on its face so that we had to remove a 
quantity of sand in order to crawl into a hole in 
front of the scene and text. Because of the 
difficulties in seeing the face of the rock, the 
copying of the scene and text, which included a 
boat and a representation of Hekanefer and his 
brother, was accomplished only by rubbing carbon 
paper on tissue paper placed against the rock, by 
studying the hieroglyphs with mirrors, and by 
photographing the reflection of the scene in a 
mirror. We gained five titles of Hekanefer from 
these rock carvings, the inscriptions on the tomb 
facade, and the shawabtis we found in the burial 
pit. The first of these is Prince of Miam, the 
ancient name for this subdivision of Nubia. It is 
his primary title and usually the one cited when 
a single title precedes his name. He was also 
chief river transport agent, a designation reflecting 
his control over all river traffic in his principality. 
The three other titles describe his relationship 
to the palace. Foremost of these is “‘ child of the 
nursery,” a designation borne by the sons of 
nobles and foreign princes who were sent to the 
Egyptian court at an early age to be educated and 
brought up with the children of Pharaoh. By 
means of this programme the Egyptians instilled 
loyalty to the Royal 
family. These classmates 
of Pharaoh proudly bore 
into their old age the 
title, ‘‘ child of the nur- 
sery,’’ as an indication 
of their childhood asso- 
ciation with the great 
court at Thebes. The 
second of these titles 
borne by the Nubian 
prince is ‘‘ king’s sandal,”’ 
which expresses his sub- 
servience to his lord. It 
is quite likely, however, 
that the true translation 
of the title should be 
“king's sandal-maker "’ 
which would indicate that 
the Royal sandals were 
made in Miam and that 
the prince was singled 
out as sandal-maker by 
appointment to the king. 
The third and last of the 
courtly titles of Hekane- 
fer is ‘‘ bearer of the 
king’s folding chair,”’ 
which is an indication of 


his réle in the ceremonial 
processions. His dark 4 
skin, his southern fea- 
tures, and his native 
costume must have added 





creased next year with the > , Ges jae oS)  Y ' , 
arrival of a Russian expedi- red ot. ae ’ Bt OY ° es Sw 
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i and an expedition “+ : 2 Sb ; " is , ‘) et Ob Qs 
from the Netherlands. 
In response to the inter- 


national appeal made by 
the Egyptian Government, 


FIG. 1. THE HISTORICAL REFERENCE TO THE PRINCE OF NUBIA, WHOSE TOMB HAS RECENTLY BEEN RECORDED AND 
EXCAVATED AT TOSHKA: A DETAIL FROM THE TOMB OF HUY, VICEROY OF NUBIA, AT THEBES. 


This scene represents the presentation of the Nubian tribute to Tutankhamun. At the top right corner three Nubian princes 
Hekanefer, Prince of Miam. He is either the prostrated figure or the first of 





a joint expedition was 
formed by the Peabody 
Museum of Yale University 
and the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania to conduct archzo- 
logical excavations in the area to be flooded. Funds 
were provided by the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., endowment 
of the University Museum and a grant by the Bollingen 
Foundation to the Peabody Museum through generous 
contributions made by Mr. Paul Mellon. The staff 
consisted of the author as director, Nicholas B. Millet, 
of the American Research Centre in Egypt, as assistant 
director, James Delmege of Montreal as photographer, 
Edward Terrace and Mme. Helen Jacquet as archzo- 
logical assistants, Anthony Casendino and Jean 
Jacquet as architects, and Mahir Saleeb as repre- 
sentative of the Antiquities Department. (This article 
deals only with the excavations at East Toshka.) 


For Yale University the expedition represents 
its first archzological venture in Egypt and Nubia. 
For Peansylvania, however, the expedition repre- 
sents a return to its earlier work in Nubia in 
1906-12 (when the present dam was being raised), 
under the able directorship of Sir Leonard Woolley 
and Dr. D. Randall-MaclIver. Since the sites in 
the north of Nubia are almost completely covered 
by the waters held back by the existing dam and 
since Woolley’s work was centred around Tomas 
and Aniba in the middle of the region, the logical 
choice for our initial season appeared to be Toshka 
and Arminna between Aniba in the north and 
Abu Simbel in the south. Here we resumed the 
work that Professor Junker and his sister started 
in the winter of 1911-1912 before the First War. 


make the presentation; one only is named, 
the two kneeling princes. Also in the procession is a princess in an ox cart; and the tribute itself includes gold rings, bags 


of gold dust, bows and arrows and, at the lower left, a giraffe. 


The entrance to the two chambers of the tomb 
is cut part way up the narrow sandstone hill. To 
the left of the fagade is a niche in which two seated 
statues were carved in the rock and subsequently 
damaged and defaced almost beyond recognition. 
Directly above the entrance at a higher level, on a 
ledge almost inaccessible to all but the most sure- 
footed boys, is a shrine consisting of a round- 
topped stela flanked on each side by a rectangular 
stela. Since the scenes and texts of the stele 
have been completely effaced, the tomb was 
identified again as that of Hekanefer through the 
inscriptions over and at the sides of the entrance. 
Two figures of Hekanefer, one on either side of 
the lintel, were shown with arms raised in praise 
to the god Osiris, the lord of the dead (Fig. 3). 
In the inscriptions on the lintel and the sides the 
Egyptian gods Horakhty, Hathor, Osiris, Wenne- 
fer, Amun-lord-of-the-thrones-of-the-two-lands, 
and Anubis-who-is-in-Ut, lord-of-the-necropolis are 
included. Although the right jamb had fallen 
prior to the German survey in 1843 and had never 
been seen and copied in modern times, we located 
it lying on its face with other bits of the inscription 
in front of the entrance. 

A crude rock inscription of Hekanefer had been 
found in the neighbourhood of the tombs by 
Weigall, although he thought that Hekanefer was 
part of a title, ‘‘ the good prince,” rather than a 
proper name. He had also overlooked the same 


colour to the gaudy 
pageants in which the 
ruler appeared before 
his subjects on feast days. 

Hekanefer, in fact, made just such an impression 
upon the anonymous artists charged with the 
decoration of the tomb of Huy, the Viceroy of 
Nubia under King Tutankhamun, at Thebes. The 
Viceroy is shown welcoming the procession of 
tribute bearers from the southlands and then shown 
presenting the tribute to the young king on his 
throne. The lively scene (Fig. 1) includes Nubians 
bringing massive gold rings, bags of gold dust, 
hides, fancy painted shields, elephant tusks for 
ivory, precious stones, bows and arrows, chairs, 
folding chairs, and beds. They lead oxen and that 
wonderful and typical animal of the southlands, 
a giraffe. In addition, a princess is shown in her 
ox cart with her attendants. Of all these Nubians 
only the Prince of Miam, Hekanefer, is singled 
out by name. He is shown as one of three 
princes of Nubia making obeisance at the head 
of a procession. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, Hekanefer 
attempted to copy the plan of the Viceroy’s tomb 
for his own tomb at Toshka on a smaller scale, for 
the tomb at Toshka shares with the Theban tomb a 
first room with its long axis parallel to the entrance 
and a second, inner room with four pillars cut out of 
the rock supporting its roof. In both cases the 
shaft leading to the underground burial area begins 
from the right side of the pillared chamber. The 
epithets of the gods invoked in [Continued opposite. 
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FIG. 2. THE ROCK TOMBS AT TOSHKA EAST. EXTREME RIGHT, THE ENTRANCE TO HEKANEFER’S TOMB; (LEFT) THE PAINTED 
CEILING TOMB; (RIGHT CENTRE) THE THIRD TOMB, WHICH CONTAINED NEW KINGDOM POTTERY. 
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Continued.| the Nubian tomb are the very ones to be 
found in the Theban tomb. However, the painted 
scenes which we discovered in the first chamber of 
the Nubian tomb beneath a layer of mud plaster 
are too fragmentary and destroyed to enable us to 
draw convincing parallels to Huy’s tomb at Thebes. 
The most exciting discoveries made in the excavation 
of the tomb at Toshka are the shdwabtis (Fig. 6) 
found in the pit leading to the burial. It had been 
evident from the start of our work that tomb 
robbers, both in ancient times and in more recent 
days, had completely ransacked the underground 
burial chamber and removed the finery and treasure 
buried with the body. Since we had undertaken, 
however, to make a thorough investigation of the 
area before it is flooded, we cleared the pit in the 
floor of the pillared chamber and the underground 
burial chamber to which it led. Cast aside by the 
ancient plunderers, who were interested only in 
the gold and re-usable finery of the burial, and 
overlooked by more recent thieves of antiquities, 
were five small figures of the prince. These were 
his shawabtis: statuettes inscribed with a text 
explaining that they would -take the owner’s 
place in the afterlife every (Continued below, centre. 


FIG. 4. A POTTERY JUG OF NEW KINGDOM DATE, FOUND 


IN THE CENTRE TOMB (FIG. 2). THE LINE ORNAMENT IS 
PAINTED IN RED. HEIGHT, 7 INS. 
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FIG. § A DETAIL OF THE PAINTED CEILING WITH 
GEOMETRIC DESIGNS IN THE NORTH TOMB. THE PATTERN 
IS MASKED BY A NUMBER OF WASPS’ NESTS. 
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Continued.| time he was called upon to perform 
manual labour. The two finest ones (Fig. 6), of 
carefully carved and inscribed greenish-gray 


stone, were almost complete; they bore Hekane- - 


fer’s name and his chief title, Prince of Miam. 
A smaller, somewhat crude example in the same 
material, the upper half of a limestone example 
painted in red and blue, and a faience shawabti 
were also found. It is clear that all five had 
been made in Egypt, probably at Thebes, and 
had been bought by the prince on one of his 
visits to serve as part of his funerary equipment 
for the afterlife. The two shown in the accom- 
panying figures are the finest found in Nubia and 
must have cost the prince or his family a fair 
amount of his Nubian gold. The limestone 
example, of fine quality too, had a space left 
blank in the inscription where the owner’s name 
usually appears. Evidently it belonged to a 
sculptor’s or dealer’s stock, and the purchaser 
was required to fill in the deceased man’s name 
before the object was deposited in the burial. 
In this case the final carving of the name was 
never done or else it had been written on the 
figure in a long since faded ink. Aside from the 
shawabtis and a quantity of potsherds, some of 
which could be partly reconstructed into jars, 
the shaft provided us with a piece of a terminal 
of a necklace with a falcon’s head and part of a 
pendant to be worn on the chest. The latter was 
inscribed with the heart scarab text, a plea 
addressed by the dead man to his heart requesting 
that it may not testify [Continued above, right. 
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FIG. 3. ABOVE THE ENTRANCE TO HEKANEFER’S TOMB, 
SHOWING THE HIEROGLYPHIC TEXT AND THE DAMAGED 
FIGURE OF THE PRINCE, PRAISING OSIRIS. 


Continued.| against him when he comes before the 
judges of the dead. So thoroughly was Hekanefer’s 


' tomb, its equipment, and its design in the purest 


style that one would hardly suspect that he 
was not a native Egyptian buried far from home. 
The two adjacent tombs were planned and ex- 
cavated, but neither of them produced their owners’ 
names or titles. Some pottery (Fig. 4) from the 
middle of the three tombs dates it to the New King- 
dom, while the painted ceiling decoration (Fig. 5) of 
the northern tomb is likewise in the tradition of this 
period. Before the waters rise and cover ancient 
Nubia forever, we have thus had the remarkable 
good fortune to rediscover Toshka’s most famous 
citizen, a prince who had been brought up with the 
Royal children and who had played a réle at the court 
of Tutankhamun. When he returned to his home- 
land he built a tomb in imitation of the tombs at 
Thebes and was buried in it with Egyptian equip- 
ment for the afterlife. In his life he had witnessed 
the upheavals wrought by the heretic King Akhen- 


EAST TOSHKA—WHERE THE PRINCE OF MIAM WAS BURIED IN EGYPTIAN STYLE. 
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aten and the restoration under Tutankhamun. | 
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FIG. 6. THE TWO FINEST SHAWABTIS FOUND IN NUBIA: 
TWO OF THE FIVE FOUND IN HEKANEFER’S TOMB. THEY 
ARE OF GREEN STONE AND THE LARGER IS 8 INS. HIGH. 
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WoO shrubs 

which we had 
little to do with 
in Kent, although 
neither of them is 
as tender as they 
are sometimes said 
to be, and which 
we shall grow in 
variety in Devon, 
are cistus and escallonia. I first met with cistus 
in Corsica when I was twenty and spent afternoon 
after blazing afternoon scrambling about in the 
maquis to the horror of the shade-loving natives, 
refreshing myself with sweet lemons stolen from 
the tiny mountain plantations, with their quietly 
dripping tanks of stone and their rich scent of 
thyme and citrus flowers. Cistus is one of the 
typical plants of the stony soil and low rainfall 
Mediterranean littoral. But although that is a 
good reason to give it full sun in our gardens, it 
is not a reason to starve it; like other arid soil 
denizens — desert Arabs for instance — cistus 
flourishes splendidly when given a richer diet than 
it can expect at home, and the finest plants of it 
that I have ever seen, enormous shrubs with stout 
wooden stems and a great splendour of 
flower, are in Mr. Leonard Woolf’s 
Sussex garden which has a deep and 
fertile soil. 














We have planted five cistuses in this 
garden and I daresay that we shall 
plant more in time, for these five are 
the ones we know and we shall certainly 
come to know others. One of the small 
municipal gardens not very far away on 
the coast—cistus, as one would expect, 
does well near the sea—has some very 
fine specimens, including that great 
beauty “Silver Pink.” Planted in any 
average garden soil, this variety, with 
its healthy light-green foliage, will 
make a bush about 5 ft. tall and rather 
less sprawling than its congeners. In 
late May it begins to flower and in June, 
or perhaps July in later seasons, it is 
completely covered in vivid rose-pink 
saucer-shaped flowers with bright 
yellow centres, the pink of the petals 
having in it those soft silvery lights 
which, I suppose, gave it its name. 
This really is a very beautiful plant for 
any garden which does not suffer 
severe frosts in winter. In those 
which are between mild and harsh, 
it might survive if given the shelter 
of a south wall—it is well worthy of the 
precious space. It is useless to plant it or any other 
cistus where winters are hard. 


Of the species, the hardiest, and happily also 
one of the best, is C. laurifolius. It is officially 
an “ erect ’’ shrub, and in fact it has a fairly stiff 
and sturdy habit, especially against the support of 
a wall where it will readily attain 6 ft.: I know one 
specimen which is 8 ft. tall. Its rather wide leaves 
are a very rich deep green and sticky, like the 
shoots, to the touch: I believe the correct term is 
“‘ glutinous.”” The shrub carries its firmly-held 
clusters of flowers with what looks exactly like 
pride; and well it may, for, pure white and more 
deeply concave than other kinds, and with deep 
yellow centres, they are extremely beaufiful. There 
are a number of Jaurifolius crosses with colour in 
the petals, which are good garden plants in 
that they share, to some extent, the relative 
hardiness of the parent. 


C. hirsutus, which makes a sprawling shrub 
about 2 to 3 ft. tall but much wider, and which 
bears white flowers with a yellow centre very 
prominent because the bases of the petals are 


VICTORIANA. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


blotched yellow, has no reputation for hardiness; 
but I believe it to be as hardy as C. laurifolius. 
It is certainly worth trying. The flowers of C 
purpureus are rose-pink, but a chocolate-brown 
blotch on each petal gives a generally purple look 
to the whole mass of blossom: this variety is a 
cross between C. ladaniferus and C. villosus, and 
although I have seen very large old shrubs of it 
in the south of England, I would not give much for 
its chances in a really severe winter. Finally, | 
have a C. # Loretii, whose 2- or 3-in. flowers of very 
perfect form are white with a deep magenta 
blotch to each petal. 


Cistuses are quite easy to propagate, which 
means that if you know somebody who has some, 
you can try them out in your own garden before 
spending money on the more difficult varieties. 
If you take quite soft cuttings of side-shoots about 
3 ins. long, in late summer, and plant them in a 
sterilised gritty compost in the greenhouse, under 
a polythene “ tent,’’ they will strike root and begin 





A “CURIOUS AND NOW WNEGLECTED PLANT,” THE SPIDERWORT: TRADESCANTIA 
VIRGINIANA “J. C. WEGUELIN.” 
The Tradescants, father and son, from whom the name of this genus derives, were both 
famous travellers and gardeners of the 17th century. The Tradescant collections were 
among the original treasures of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, Ashmole being a friend 
of the Tradescant family. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


to grow quite soon. Some varieties set seed and 
ripen it, and can be raised from it in the following 
spring. 


Although one rarely sees escallonias in the east 
and north, because, coming from Chile like so 
many excellent shrubs, they have a reputation for 
being tender, they are not as tender as all that 
and can be planted with the protection of a wall or 
courtyard or even of other shrubs in a sheltered 
corner. In the south and west they do well, and 
they are undemanding in the matter of soil. The 
hardiest species is E. virgata, but there is no point 
in planting it because it has been used as one 
parent in the breeding, in Ireland, of a whole 
series of very fine hybrids which partake, in some 
measure, of the virgata hardiness. I do not, 
however, want to give the impression that 
escallonias are perfectly hardy everywhere, because 
they are not. 


The oldest one in this garden has long gracefully 
curving sprays passing well above my head and then 
swooping down to display their charming, crimson, 
saxifrage-like flowers very symmetrically arranged 


on the neat side- 
shoots which give 
the whole branch 
the look of a frond. 
It is probably E. x 
langleyensis. This 
very pleasant 
shrub is not, how- 
ever, one of the 














best. The best are 

in the.Donard series: “‘Donard Brilliance’ (also listed 
as “ Donard Radiance ’’; they appear to be one 
and the same), has flowers so large that their 
chalice-shape is apparent; they are deep pink. 
In “ Donard Star ” they are rose pink, in ‘‘ Pride of 
Donard "’ light red and the foliage a very rich, 
bright green ; and in “ Slieve Donard "’ the colour is 
flesh-pink. The richest colour, carmine red, is in 
“C. F. Ball,” another virgata hybrid. Most 
escallonias ultimately grow into tall, out-spreading 
plants, between 6 ft. in the case of the virgata 
hybrids, up to 20 or more in some species. 
But the pygmea variety of E. rubra, which does 
not exceed 2 ft. but has quite large flowers, makes 
a good shrub for the front of a rising bank of 
escallonias. This variety is often listed just as 
E. rubra, but as a matter of fact the type 
is apt to grow 12 or more feet tall. 


One of the features of this garden, 
conceived and to be carried out by my 
wife, will be a mid-Victorian border to 
“‘match”’ the age and style of the house, 
which is very restrained Victorian 
“‘gothic.”” In searching our books to 
see what should and what should not 
be planted in this border, we have been 
very greatly struck by the change 
which a century has wrought in garden- 
ing. This is not, in this case, so much 
a matter of style or design, since sucha 
border, where no bedding-out is done, 
must be a sort of cottage garden, and 
the style of the cottage garden has not 
changed much. It is the limitation of 
the range of plants which is striking. 
The past century has enriched our 
gardens with new species and with new 
hybrids more than the thousand years 
which preceded it. On the other hand, 
some garden plants seem to have been 
more or less lost to use: the hose- 
in-hose primroses, for example, and the 
hen-and-chickens daisy, although I do 
know a garden which has this delightful 
and rather absurd little plant. Spring 
flowering bulbs in that border will 
be much more limited and simpler 
than those we plant now, but we shail be able 
to indulge ourselves with the most magnificent 
of the fritillaries, ‘Crown Imperial.”” As far as I can 
make out, only three lilies would not be anachron- 
istic in a mid-Victorian border: the Madonna, 
L. candidum, of course, is a very ancient garden 
plant; Tiger lilies would be in place—I have grown 
some scores of bulbs from bulbils taken from the 
stalk of a fine L. t. var. splendens; and Martagon. 
One of our old books, date about 1845, has a 
plant it calls ‘‘ Imperial Martagon ’’ which sounds 
in the description, especially of its variability 
from seed, like a /usus nature among lilies. Among 
the perennials will be that curious and now 
neglected plant, tradescantia, the Spiderwort of our 
old books. It has always seemed to me odd that 
the first of the great plant-hunters have their name 
perpetuated in only so humble, if charming, 
a border subject. But I saw _ tradescantias 
flowering in a nursery recently, and was surprised 
at the colour range which went from a pure white, 
through deep violet and pale violet and a true 
blue, to red. Shall we be committing a solecism if 
we plant all those colours in the Victorian border ? 
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WITH THE MANES OF THE WINDSOR GREYS FLYING: THE QUEEN AND PRINCE PHILIP DRIVE DOWN THE COURSE PAST THE NEW STAND ON THE FIRST DAY. 
ROYALTY, FASHIONS, AND A FINE NEW GRANDSTAND: SUMMER SCENES OF ROYAL ASCOT AMID THE CROWDS. 


On the first day of Royal Ascot, June 13, the new £1,000,000 stand was used 
for the first time, and more than 13,000 people packed it. Among the visitors 
were the Queen, Prince Philip and other members of the Royal family and 
their guests. After a disappointment on the first day, when Augustine was 
just beaten, the Queen was rewarded when her filly Aiming High won the 
Coronation Stakes on the next day. On the previous evening the Queen and 


the Duke of Edinburgh had taken thirty-one of their guests to the Theatre Royal, 
Windsor. On June 15, the annual banquet was held at Windsor Castle to 
celebrate the victory at Waterloo, and among those who attended were 
Sir Winston and Lady Churchill. Sir Winston had been cheered outside the 
course earlier that day, but even so his horse, Alba, was unplaced in the New 
Stakes. The ex-Prime Minister looked well and in good spirits. 





THE SUPREME POINT OF THE BRITISH RACING Y 


This aerial view of Royal Ascot was taken from an A.A. spotter aircraft flying 
at 1000 ft.; and it shows one of the high points of what is surely the acme of 
the racing year—Gold Cup Day (Thursday, June 15) as the Royal procession was 
driving past the new grandstand. This year the occasion was especially brilliant, 
with all the royal pageantry set off by brilliantly sunny weather, record crowds, 
magnificent and fantastic dresses and hats, and the splendid new £1,000,000 
stand with its luxurious new amenities. Royal Ascot, which epitomises 
all there is most fashionable in racing, opened on Tuesday, June 13, and 


; 


after a cold morning the sun came out and the attendance must have been 
near the record for a Tuesday. In the Ascot Stakes the Queen’s Augustine, 
ridden by R. P. Elliott, was beaten by a short head by the favourite Angazi. 
The Queen’s Vase, which was formerly the Gold Vase, was won by an outsider, 
Mr. H. J. Joel’s Black King (E. Hide), at 100 to 8. On the Wednesday the 
Queen’s Aiming High (L. Piggott) won the Coronation Stakes from the favourite, 
the French filly Opaline II, at 100-8. This was the Queen’s first winner of the 
meeting and she came down from the Royal Box to welcome the filly in the 





EAR: ROYAL ASCOT FROM THE AIR 


AIR—AS THE ROYAL PROCESSION WAS PASSING 
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winners’ enclosure. The Royal Hunt Cup also went to a long-priced horse, 
being won by Mrs. P. Hastings’ King’s Troop at 100 to 7. King’s Troop was 
trained by the owner’s husband, Mr. P. Hastings-Bass, and ridden by G. Lewis. 
Thursday, Gold Cup Day, saw a great iriumph for English-trained horses, who 
took all the first four places in the Gold Cup. It was won by Mr. H. W. Daw’s 


Pandofell (L. Piggott); Mr. P. A. B. Widener’s Jet Stream (W. H. Carr) 
was second; Mrs. C. Evans’ Prolific (D. Keith), third; and Mr. D. Leyland- 
Naylor’s Shatter (R. P. Elliott), fourth. The French Puissant Chef, the winner 





ree % 
THE NEW STAND ON GOLD CUP DAY. 


of three of the greatest races in France, was no better than seventh, under great 
pressure. It was a good afternoon for Lester Piggott, who rode three winners, 
Abermaid in the New Stakes, Pandofell, and Aurelius in the King Edward VII 
Stakes. Bun Penny was the first Irish horse to be successful in the meeting, 
winning the Cork and Orrery Stakes. On Friday, the last day of Royal Ascot, 
the winner of the Wokingham Stakes was Whistler’s Daughter, and in the Queen 
Alexandra Stakes the Queen’s Agreement (W. Carr) came in second, behind 
Mr. T. O’Brien’s Moss Bank. (Photograph by courtesy of the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 
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)* gg stay ney was jealous of him (and referred to 
him by the title of this note), more than one 
of his contemporaries considered him the greatest 
painter on earth; many of us to-day think of him 
first and foremost as the besotted admirer of 
Emma Hart, whom he met in 1782 while she was 
still Charles Greville’s mistress, before she was 
passed on to Sir William Hamilton and long before 
the passionate affair 
with Nelson. So we were 
brought up on Lady 
Hamilton at the spin- 
ning wheel, Lady 
Hamilton raising sheep's 
eyes to heaven in prayer, 
Lady Hamilton as a 
mznad, Lady Hamilton 
in pseudo-Greek dress, 
or en déshabillé, or what 
have you—and each 
one more insipid than 
the next. Then there 
were all the great full- 
lengths, the handsome 
ladies and gentlemen, 
so many of whom 
emigrated to America at 
no less handsome trans- 
fer fees during the Age 
of Duveen, a few staying 
at home to remind us 
that their author could 
paint in the Grand 
Manner as well as Sir 
Joshua, though it can 
hardly be said that he 
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THE MAN FROM CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
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portraits were painted on a visit to the North im 
1767; those of Sir Francis Vincent and his wife 
in 1772. The young man from Kendal has 
arrived; he can now produce likenesses full of 
charm and of pomp and circumstance, and 
highly decorative. He learns a lot in Rome, not all 
to his advantage perhaps, for he seems to have 
become so impressed by classical sculpture that, 
on his return, he tries sometimes to drape his 
sitters in pseudo-classical nightgowns (no doubt 
painting the dress from a lay-figure), and draining 
the colour out of them. None the less, he had his 
moments. One of them surely was when, on his 
return, his memory stored with marvels, he went 








tenderly and beautifully a reminiscence of many 
Madonnas and particularly of Raphael’s Madonna 
della Sedia (Fig. 2). 


In this, to my mind, he reached the very peak 
of his powers and was destined never to rise higher 
during the whole of the next prosperous and busy 
fifteen years. But then it is one thing to paint 
intimate friends and another to paint strangers, 
however fair of feature. Neither with men nor 
women could Romney probe beneath the surface. 
There is, however, one very definite exception; he 
could see himself without self-flattery, as he 
does in the revealing self-portrait lent by the 
National Portrait 
Gallery (Fig. 3). I thank 
whichever of the gods 
took an interest in it— 
Apollo I suppose—and 
by the agency of 
Romney's friend 
William Hayley, pre- 
vented him from work- 
ing on it further; had 
he done so he might 
have smoothed it out 
and dressed it up and 
presented us with a 
fashionable image in- 
stead of the harassed 
introspective moody 
artist he actually was. 
It was painted in 1782 
during Romney's 
autumn visit to 
Eartham, Hayley’s 
home in Sussex, at 
Hayley’s request. 
Romney wished to finish 
it in London, but Hayley 
preferred to keep it with 
him as it was, thereby, 





could see behind the 
mask of the features 
as shrewdly. 


r1G6.1. “ COLLINGWOOD,” BY GEORGE ROMNEY (1784-1802): 
A PORTRAIT OF GREAT FRESHNESS AND CHARM, LENT TO THE 
KENWOOD EXHIBITION BY THE WALKER ART GALLERY, 


FIG. 2. “MRS. CARWARDINE AND CHILD,”—PROBABLY 
A REMINISCENCE BY ROMNEY OF RAPHAEL'S FAMOUS 
“MADONNA DELLA SEDIA.” LENT BY THE LORD 


in my opinion, showing 
excellent judgment. 





LIVERPOOL. (Oil on canvas: 20 by 17 ins.) 


Loaded with these 
and other prejudices, I trekked up to the 
heights of Kenwood, where the first Romney 
exhibition for sixty years is now to be seen, 
to look sourly at the forty-one 
paintings and forty-seven drawings—and 
came away respectful and sympathetic; not 
that I found the Lady Hamiltons any less 
theatrical or Romney any less pedestrian 
when he tried to imitate Gainsborough. None 
the less, this was a painter of greater range 
than the one I knew and I believe that 
many others besides myself will be grateful 
to Mr. G. L. Conran for his admirable 
selection and for the illuminating notes in the 
catalogue. 


The early work of Romney’s twenties, 
while he was still earning a living at Kendal, 
is particularly endearing; two guineas for 
a head and shoulders, and six for a full-length 
in a landscape kit-cat size (i.e., 35 by 26 ins.). 
All are rather smooth and tight and a trifle 
clumsy—qualities easily understood by refer- 
ence to the two paintings by his teacher 
Christopher Steele, included in the exhibi- 
tion. Then there is a landscape; charming in 
spite—or is it because of ?—the theatrical 
absurdity of the doll-like figures and their 
mannered theatrical poses derived surely from 
some pretty Watteauesque French print; it 
is sincere enough, for these people are himself 
and his wife, his lifelong friend Adam Walker, 
and two other friends. 


Romney lives though, not by this rare FIG. 2. 


early experiment, but by his achievement as 
a fashionable portrait painter. In 1762, at 
the age of twenty-eight, he came to London, 
visited Parisin 1764, and then spent two yearsin 
Rome (1773-75). The awkwardness and excessively 
tight handling of the early pictures soon disappears ; 
one can walk round this show and actually see it 
happening—in the portrait of the charming little 
Collingwood girl (Fig. 1), and even more in that of 
her mother, the brushwork is already looser 
and freer; Romney is becoming mature and 
handles paint with greater confidence. Both these 


MUCH OF THE TEMPERAMENT OF THE ARTIST. 
EXHIBITION AT THE IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. LENT BY THE 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. (Oil on canvas: 49} by 39 ins.) 


down to Essex, to Colne Priory, to stay with his 
lifelong friends, the Rev. Thomas Carwardine and 
his wife Anne. He painted a portrait of the 
husband ; on the back of it is an inscription that it 
was the first he painted after he reached England. 
He then painted this mother and child, Anne 
Carwardine and the eldest of her children, Thomas, 
at that time three years old; obviously and 


HILLINGDON. (Oil on canvas: 29} by 24} ins.) 


“SELF-PORTRAIT,” AN UNFINISHED WORK WHICH CAPTURES 


The Lady Stormont 
portrait is an admir- 
able example of the post-Italian journey, 
pseudo-classical drapery manner, very pretty 
and decidedly empty, which has so charmed 
successive ions; a very proper choice 
for this exhibition, for the sitter and her 
husband in due course inherited Kenwood. 
This picture was painted in four sittings in 
1776, just after her marriage and just before 
her eighteenth birthday. 


Apart from the forty-one paintings lent 
from many sources, there are six belonging to 
the Iveagh Bequest, among them the famous 
“‘ Lady Hamilton at the Spinning Wheel "— 
best known, I suppose, from the mezzotint; 
“* Lady Hamilton at Prayer,’’ very pious, not 
to say unctuous; and the full-length of Lady 
Albemarle and her son William, at once digni- 
fied and tender, which recent cleaning has 
greatly improved. Romney’s powers were 
obviously failing after about 1790, though the 
old grace was occasionally achieved, as the 
portrait of Lady Charlotte Townshend, painted 
in 1796, abundantly proves, but I find it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to take any interest in his 
scenes from Shakespeare, or in such a laborious 
and muddy composition as the large painting 
“* Newton and the Prism,’’ hung in the hall as 
one enters—the second in a projected series 
commemorating illustrious Britons. The first 
was “‘ Milton Dictating to his Daughters ’’— 
ideas for others on Wren and Bacon came to 
nothing. Apparently he became more and more 
melancholic and unable to work; he died in 
1802 aged sixty-eight. 


IT IS IN THE ROMNEY 


I wish I could find his drawings more inter- 
esting; they show, says the foreword to the 
catalogue, ‘‘ how many changes and trials were 

necessary in composing his pictures, and they 
explain how he was able to convey character by 
pose and composition rather than by the lines of the 
face."" The last sentence seems to me to give the 
show away—to be telling us that he was a very in- 
different portrait painter. And so, I have no doubt 
he was by the highest standards; but what an 
engaging second-rater ! 
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A THWARTED GENIUS: THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
OF HONORE DAUMIER AT THE TATE GALLERY. 


T was the misfortune of 

Daumier (1808-1879) to 
have been so successful 
during his lifetime as a 
cartoonist and satirist, that 
his ambitions to be re- 
garded as a serious painter 
were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Furthermore, his 
talents were such that he 
found it well-nigh imposs- 
ible to “complete” a 
painting, in the sense that 
the prevailing tastes de- 
manded. In the 20th 
century this incompleteness 
no longer appears as a 
serious failing: indeed, the 
very rawness of many of 
his oils adds a quality of 
urgency to his work. Un- 
fortunately, too, in con- 
trast to [Continued below. 
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“ DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO PANZA ”: THE HERO PURSUING THE SHEEP. (Oil on canvas; 22 by 33} ins.) 
(Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Payson, New York.) 
“a = go 
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“ THE HORSEMEN ": A MAGNIFICENT AND MYSTERIOUS PAINTING. (Oil on canvas; 26§ by 38} ins.) 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.) 


a 
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“WE WANT BARABBAS!”: ONE OF HIS GREATEST WORKS—SINISTER AND “ A THIRD-CLASS CARRIAGE ": ONE OF THE NUMBER OF STUDIES WHICH DAUMIER MADE ON SIMILAR THEMES. 


DRAMATIC. (Grisaille on canvas; 63 by 50 ins.) (Museum Folkwang, Essen.) 


Continued.} the many thousands of drawings, water-colours and lithographs 
which remain, there exist only a little over 100 pictures by him; and while he was 
often producing over 100 lithographs a year during a long working life, it is 
doubtful whether he exhibited in public more than ten paintings during his 
lifetime. With the exception of a few fellow painters who recognised the 
buried genius, the world of his day knew him for his brilliant social and political 


(Oil on panel; 10} by 13$ ins.) (Mr. Anson Beard, New York.) 
cartoons, his vivid studies of the poor, of lawyers, art collectors, children, 
travellers in trains and so on. Since his death his reputation has steadily grown, 
yet the current Arts Council exhibition at the Tate Gallery, open until July 30, 
is the largest to be held anywhere for sixty years. There are no fewer than 
100 paintings and 131 drawings and water-colours on view—a balance which 
should do much to assert Daumier’s true, if undeveloped, greatness. 
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FURTHER 
DETAILS OF THE 
RAISING OF 
VASA, THE 
17TH-CENTURY 
SWEDISH 
FLAGSHIP. 


ZEW discoveries have ever 
aroused so much interest as 
the raising of the Swedish flag- 
ship Vasa, which was the chief 
hope of the navy of Gustavus 
Adolphus II of Sweden until she 
foundered on an August after- 
noon in 1628 at the start of her 
maiden voyage from Stockholm 
Harbour. In an article in the 
“‘Anglo-Swedish Review” for June 
1961, Berit Stiernstedt gives some 
interesting details of Vasa’s his- 
tory and her recent recovery from 
the depths of Stockholm Harbour. 
She points out that her loss was 
a major disaster to Sweden which 
only began to grow rich later in 
the century, and that Stockholm 
itself had only 10,000 inhabitants, 
most of whom lived in log cabins 
with goats grazing on the roof- 
tops. The city to which Vasa 
returned after her long sub- 
mersion has changed greatly in 
the passing centuries. Describing 
tise actual raising she says: 

‘“* After a speech by the chair- 
man of the City Council and a 
gun salute nothing much hap- 
pened. People on the ships all 
round the narrow sheet of water 
closed off between the pontoons 
Odin and Frigg and the enormous 
pontoon crane Lodbrok stretched 
their necks, half-expecting to see 
something sensational straight 
away. But all that could be seen 
for a while was a swirl on one 
particular spot of the black water. 
Slowly, very slowly, something 
seemed to be struggling out of 
the water all by itself, for the 
connection between the men 
working on the pontoons at the 
hydraulic jacks and the object in 
the water was not immediately 
apparent. After half an hour or 
so, however, a few inches of 
black and scarred wood were 
sticking out of the water, gleam- 
ing in the hot sunshine. . .. When 
the day’s work was done, after 
about six hours, the outline of 


the hull and the heavy cross-beams above the upper gun-deck were just visible 


above the surface. 


“During the next few days the wreck was hoisted further between the 
pontoons and towed to shallower water. 
salvage pumps were introduced into the hull and started pumping the water 
This went on day and night for the better part of a week as the ship 
proved to be leaking rather rnore than had been expected. Divers had to go 
down again and improve on their work of making the hull water-tight. Of 


out. 


course, they had, long before the 
raising of the vessel was started, 
boarded-up the cannon ports and 
repaired the damaged stern with 
surprising accuracy, as they had 
to work at great depths and in 
almost complete darkness. Both 
this work and the previous blast- 
ing of tunnels for cables to be 
passed under the ship, as well as 
the salvaging of all the carved 
ornaments that had fallen off the 
ship and were resting half-buried 
in the mud around her, were 
accomplished in very poor visi- 
bility and very cold water. As 
in most big cities, the waters 
round Stockholm are quite turbid. 
With a powerful diver’s lamp, it 
is possible to see about 8 ft. 
ahead, but as soon as work is 
started, silt and mud are stirred 
up and visibility is reduced to nil. 
It is under such conditions that 
the divers have been working 
and that all the preparations for 
the final lifting of the ship have 
had to be made. Such as, for 
instance, inserting about 5000 
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A VIEW OF THE OLD SWEDISH FLAGSHIP VASA WHICH WE HAVE NEVER SHOWN BEFORE: HER BOWS SEEN 
IN DRY-DOCK. THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS HAS FOLLOWED EVERY STAGE IN HER RECOVERY 


no disintegration. 
size of the object. 


At the same time specially-constructed 


REPRODUCED TO SHOW THE LENGTH OF HER HULL, WHICH IS ABO 
FLAGSHIP VASA DURING THE RAISING—FROM OUR 
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wooden plugs in order to make 
the wreck water-tight. Thirty 
divers have spent some 3000 
hours at the bottom of the har- 
bour. Half of this time they were 
blasting tunnels under the wreck, 
3 ft. by 2 ft. wide and 66 ft. long, 
by the aid of water jets and mud- 
sucking pumps. It was through 
these that the cables which 
finally lifted the ship were passed.”’ 

Even before Vasa had been 
raised, 3709 finds had been made 
in the sea-bed. When she had 
been put in dry-dock as many as 
1700 were made in the first week. 
The main mast had been broken 
off at about the height of the 
upper deck, but it was lying 
alongside the hull whence it has 
been recovered. The big rudder 
has been removed but is safe. 
The hull of Vasa is now visible 
for the first time since she was 
launched and fortunately it is in 
a very good state of preservation 
since it has not been eaten by 
shipworm, which does not flourish 
in the Baltic. Archzologists are 
busy digging through the hun- 
dreds of tons of slime and mud 
which cover the drowned sailors 
and their belongings. It is 
still not known exactly why Vasa 
sank, since she heeled over almost 
at the first gust of wind. It is 
believed, however, that she was 
crank, i.e., that she was liable to 
capsize either because she was 
too narrow or because she did not 
have sufficient ballast to carry 
full sail. 

Something of her original 
magnificence can be grasped 
from the great many wood- 
carvings which have been re- 
covered from her bow and stern. 
“These exterior decorations,”’ 
Miss Stiernstedt says, ‘‘ were held 
by iron nails to the hull. When 
these rusted away the sculptures 
fell into the mud below, where 
they have been astonishingly 
well-preserved. Knights in full 
armour, well-known mythological 
figures, mermaids, lions rampant 
and couchant are seen side by 
side with monsters of unknown 
symbolism and typical of the 
baroque period.’’ One of the chief 
problems is the preservation of 
the wood which has been re- 
covered from the mud. So that 
these objects may dry out without 
shrinking or cracking they are 
submerged in a bath with a “‘ water 
soluble’ after they have been 


cleaned. This replaces the water and reinforces the wood-cells so that there is 
The length of time that this process takes depends on the 
Among the many discoveries have been parts of skeletons, 
most of the gun-carriages, clothing, coins, wooden and pewter tankards, butter, 
and casks containing an unidentified liquid. One sailor's chest was discovered 
which the water had left almost intact. 

It has not yet been decided how Vasa will finally be housed. 
masts and bowsprit are to be reconstructed, this would need a very large 


If her lower 


building and a very large amount 
of money. The cost of raising 
her was borne by contributions 
from various funds, from the 
Government and from ninety 
Swedish private firms. Now it is 
hoped that further funds will be 
gathered to make a permanent 
museum for Vasa. The plans 
at present are to construct a 
special dockyard to take Vasa 
for the next few years with an 
adjoining lecture hall and rooms 
for the museum staff together 
with offices and a cafeteria. It 
is expected that these buildings 
will be ready by the end of the 
summer. Vasa was to be moved 
to her new home this month 
where she was to he supported 
by a specially constructed pon- 
toon. Once in this new position 
she was to be made open to the 
public while restoration and re- 
construction work goes on. It is 
remarkable that she will be on 
view so soon after her recovery and 
this is a sign of the enthusiasm 
which has gone into salvaging her. 
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“ PAYSAGE PROVENCAL AVEC OLIVIERS,” BY PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919): A 
LANDSCAPE OF ABOUT 1900. (Oil on canvas: 10} by 15} ins.) 


LONDON NEWS 


19TH- AND 20TH-CENTURY PAINTINGS ° 
AN IMPORTANT SALE IN LONDON. 


“ VILLEFRANCHE; LA CITADELLE,” BY EUGENE BOUDIN (1824- 
1898): ONE OF TEN WORKS BY BOUDIN IN THE SOTHEBY'S SALE. 
(Oil on canvas: 19 by 28) ins.) 


“ PIEDS D'ALOUETTE DANS UN GROS VASE EN CRISTAL,” BY 
HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR (1836-1904): ONE OF THREE BY THE ARTIST. 
THE OTHERS ARE SMALLER, SIMPLER STUDIES OF GERANIUMS 

AND ROSES. (Oil on canvas : 


“ MADEMOISELLE MARTHE,” BY AMADEO MODI- 
GLIANI (1884-1920): EXHIBITED AT THE GALERIE 


CHARPENTIER, 1958. (Oil on canvas: 27} by 17 ins.) “PORTRAIT DE MADEMOISELLE TERRASSE,” BY 


PIERRE BONNARD (18967-1947). THERE IS ALSO AN IMPOR- 


wae _— 
5 ne eat al > x.” ee 
Sh ye ae ale 
“ BATEAUX AUX VOILES,” BY PAUL SIGNAC (1863-1985): WITH SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, 
VENICE, IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND. (Oil on canvas: 29 by 36 ins.) 


On June 28 Sotheby’s are selling 169 Impressionist and Modern paintings, 
drawings and sculpture from numerous private and other collections. On this 
page we have only been able to suggest the exceptional quality of these works. 
And if there is no one picture which stands out clearly from the others, there 
are a great number which would grace an art gallery anywhere. There is, 
for example, the large and rather mysterious Bonnard portrait of the much- 
painted Misia Sert, and a group of Vuillard interiors which are almost as fine. 
But perhaps the most striking paintings in the sale are two Gauguin still-lifes. 
Other distinguished works are: an early Van Gogh, “ La Chaumiére,” a 


28} by 23} ins.) 
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TANT PORTRAIT OF MISIA SERT. (Oil on canvas: 27} by 21 ins.) 
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“ LES MOULINS SUR LE LOING, MORET, SOLEIL DU MATIN,” BY ALFRED SISLEY (1839-1899). 
THERE IS ALSO A FINE WINTER SCENE BY SISLEY. (Oil on canvas: 21} by 28} ins.) 


Gauguin wood sculpture of a Tahitian girl, a group of Modiglianis, a charming 
Lépine, a fine cubist Braque and a later still-life, “ Le Banc.” Then there is 
probably the first “‘ drip painting by Jackson Pollock, a number of Boudins, 
a “ Douanier” Rousseau park-scene, some characteristic works by Signac, 
De Staél and Renoir, and several Bonnard landscapes of great calm and beauty. 
Among minor works which catch the eye is an early Brancusi bronze, a 
charcoal drawing of Martinique by Gauguin, a stark Derain Spanish landscape, 
a Marquet oil of Paris, a Redon panel called “ La Naissance de Vénus,” a number 
of flower-pieces by Fantin-Latour, and a group of Klee drawings. 
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ONE OF OUR NATIVE SNAKES WHICH HAS RECENTLY BEEN THE CAUSE OF 


MALE AND FEMALE ADDERS. THE FEMALE (BELOW) IS BIGGER THAN THE MALE 
AND HAS LIGHTER MARKINGS. THE MALE IS ABOUT 20 INS. LONG. THEY PREFER 
TO LIVE AND HIBERNATE NEAR WATER. 


A RESEARCHER LOOKING FOR ADDERS IN THE COUNTRY ROUND FURZEBROOK, DORSET, WHERE A THREE-YEAR 
STUDY OF THEIR HABITS HAS JUST BEEN COMPLETED. 


HESE photographs were taken at the Nature Conservancy’s Furzebrook Research Station 
during sequences in a film on the work of the Nature Conservancy. This film is being 
sponsored by the National Benzole Company Ltd. and is made by John Taylor and Ralph 
Keene. Adders have been very much in the public interest lately since there have been 
several cases reported of children having been bitten. One of these cases proved fatal. 
Last year Mr. Carl Edelstam, the Swedish herpetologist, estimated the adder population of 
the New Forest at not fewer than 25,000. The Nature Conservancy has just completed a 
three-year study on the habits and environment of adders, with very interesting results. 
bE _-.. Although the re- 
% ae © action of many 
eS = ates=. people is that they 
eae SP should be destroyed 
outright, it has been : 
shown that they A GLOVED HAND REACHING TO PICK UP AN ADDER. ALTHOUGH IT IS 
[Continued below, right. UNCOMMON FOR THEM TO BITE, IT CAN BE VERY DANGEROUS. 
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ADDER’S MOVEMENT. ADDERS HELP KEEP DOWN THE VOLE AN ADDER BEING INCITED TO STRIKE AT A GLOVED HAND WHICH IS TEASING IT. THE ADDER IS THE ONLY 
AND FIELD-MICE POPULATION. VENOMOUS SNAKE NATIVE TO THESE ISLANDS. 
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TRAGEDY: THE ADDER, DURING THE FILMING OF ITS HABITS. 


ii ome! , . : sed ; 
f : (See r wei os gi ea? oy sey 5 - fi 
 e Ey . ee * ADS? fo eyes” or, Ze on > . ms eo a 4 
AN ADDER BEING FILMED ON THE NATURE CONSERVANCY DURING THE MAKING OF A FILM AN ADDER BEING INSERTED INTO A TRANSLUCENT TUBE SO THAT IT CAN BE MEASURED STRAIGH" 
WHICH IS SPOMSORED BY THE NATIONAL BENZOLE COMPANY. OUT AGAINST A RULER. 
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AN ADDER BEING WEIGHED IN A POLYTHENE BAG BY ONE OF THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 
RESEARCHERS AT FURZEBROOK. 


Continued.} have their own purpose in the balance of nature. They prey on 
voles and field-mice and thus any destruction of adders on a large scale might 
lead to an increase in these pests. Adders themselves are preyed on by buzzards. 
Their behaviour has been studied at Furzebrook in a snake-pit and in their 
natural environment. About 130 adders have been caught, measured, weighed 
and marked. They seexn to prefer to live and hibernate near water and roam 
in an area of about a :nile. They are more active in the daytime than at night. 
The heathlands around Furzebrook are one of the few places in England where 
all the six different species of native reptiles are to be found. Research on them 
is carried out under the direction of Mr. Ian Prestt. The film is not confined to 
snakes alone but coveis the wide range of the Conservancy’s work. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 











SQUIRRELS, PENKNIVES AND SPARROWS. 


Cr upon a time there was a man, his son, 
a penknife and some raspberry canes. The 
son had just been given the penknife, and the 
following day many of the raspberry canes were 
found lying on the ground, severed at the base 
by clean, oblique cuts, such as might have been 
made by a sharp knife. The father drew the son’s 
attention to these, but the boy denied any com- 
plicity in the deed. Since the boy had the repu- 
tation for absolute honesty, even to telling the 
truth when it was to his own disadvantage, the 
father was faced with a difficult situation. After 
a brief cross-examination, during which the boy 
stoutly maintained his innocence, the father saw 
no other course but to tell the boy that he was 
bound to take his word, yet he found it hard to 
believe that the raspberry canes had not been cut 
with a knife. 

An hour or so later the father went into the 
garden again. He saw a rabbit going from 
one cane to another and neatly severing them at 
the base. And there is at least one moral to this 
story: that circumstantial evidence must be 
examined exceedingly closely because it can, at first 
sight, appear irrefutable yet lead one on a false trail. 

This kind of situation is all too frequent in 
biological research, or in everyday observation of 
biological events. There is, as another example, 
my story of the horse-chestnut trees. There is a 
circle of them in my garden. Three days ago, 
twigs and leaves from these trees were seen lying 
on the lawn beneath. Each had been severed by 
a clean oblique cut. There is nobody using the 
garden who would need to whittle the foliage from 
the trees, and the affair remained a mystery until 
I chanced to look up and saw other twigs and 
leaves, severed like those on the ground but lodged 
in the branches 60 ft. up from the ground. 

There is a grey squirrel that visits the garden 
regularly each day. It comes from the woods, 
200 yards away, climbs the wall, crosses the lawn, 
and goes into the clump of chestnut trees. It 
always travels by the same route, and the time of 





A FEMALE GREY SQUIRREL CHEWING AWAY AT A NUT, 
AND CLEARLY SHOWING THE STOUTNWESS WHICH IT 
ACQUIRES DURING THE AUTUMN MONTHS. 


its visits is fairly regular by the clock. I have only 
once seen it within the ring of chestnut trees, eating 
the conkers that had fallen to the ground. 
Circumstantial evidence suggests that the twigs 
and leaves had been cut away by the squirrel. 

The following day more twigs and leaves had 
been cut away from the same tree, and the next 
day the number was added to, giving a total of 
some 300 altogether. So one is led to the conclusion 
that the squirrel must be doing this in a mood of 
pure destructiveness. That is, it is not biting the 
stems or the twigs to obtain nourishment—there 
is no sign of anything having been eaten, and the 
whole action savours of the depredations by 
sparrows on crocuses and primulas in spring. 

In common with many others who enjoy 
garden flowers, I have seen beds of crocuses looking 
magnificent in the spring sunshine converted 
within a short space of time into a derelict and 
dismal carpet of petals scattered over the ground. 
I have also had a fair amount of correspondence on 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


this subject, and from this it seems impossible to 
lay down any rules governing this behaviour. The 
sort of thing one finds is that one bed of crocuses 
will be desecrated while another a short distance 
away will be left intact. The next year, it may be 
the first bed will be left alone and the other 
destroyed. On the whole, it seems that yellow 
crocuses suffer most, which might indicate a colour- 
preference—or a dislike of yellow—except that 
yellow crocuses are the more common and therefore 
the more likely to suffer. 

It has been suggested that the sparrows are 


ms 4 
A YOUNG GREY SQUIRREL CLINGING MOTIONLESS TO THE 
TRUNK OF A TREE, FEET AND TAIL SPREAD OUT. 


attacking the flowers for the sake of their 
nectar, but if that were so we have 
to explain why sparrows will also pull 
other things to pieces, such as small 
plants with leaves and no blooms. More- 
over, the attacks seem to be largely 
confined to spring, while at other times of 
the year, when there is an abundance of 
flowers with nectar there seems to be 
little or no destruction by sparrows, 
although in this district in Surrey, two 
years ago, they indulged in wholesale 
attacks on the flowers of runner beans, 
reducing the vines to impotence. 

This feature of sparrows’ behaviour 
looks very like wanton destructiveness, 
but, as I have already tried to show, 
circumstantial evidence can be grossly 
misleading. I took the occasion, when 
my friend Derek Goodwin was visiting 
me, to put the question tohim. His book 
on bird behaviour* had just been pub- 
lished; and, incidentally, this is a book 
I can fully recommend to anyone who 
wishes to have explained in simple and 
lucid terms the principies of bird- 
behaviour, so far as they are known. It 
is a companion volume to one by 
J. D. Macdonald, and the two together 
form valuable equipment to anyone 
who takes an intelligent interest in 
the birds in the garden, or elsewhere. 

Goodwin replied to my question about sparrows 
that he had watched them, at close range and 
using binoculars, making attacks on _ cherry- 
blossom. He found they were pecking off the 
blossom to eat the embryo seed. Of this he could 
be sure. He also found that, presumably when 
their hunger was satiated, they would continue to 
pull off the blossoms to no purpose, rather as a 
diner, at the end of the second course, will idly 
crumble bread. 

It may be, therefore, that something of the sort 
is associated with the destruction of the crocuses 
and primulas, in which event, much as it may 
enrage us, we have to recognise that the sparrows 
are not acting in a wanton manner. We have to 
accept the situation as one in which our gardening 
interests and natural feeding instincts of sparrows 
are in conflict. On the other hand, if we are 





WITH ITS TAIL CURLED FORWARD UP ITS BACK: A GREY SQUIRREL 

FEEDING OFF A TOADSTOOL (RUSSULA EMETICA). 

DISCUSSES WHETHER SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS CHEW PLANTS 
ONLY FOR FOOD, OR HAVE PURELY DESTRUCTIVE HABITS. 














justified in using the analogy of the diner idly 
crumbling bread we are admitting that there may 
be similar impulses in animals to those we have, and 
one of the more remarkable human traits is our 
readiness to destroy for no good reason. I recall 
an occasion when a greensward was dotted with 
large toadstools, each some 6 ins. across. They 
were a perfect joy to the eye. Shortly after I had 
seen these, I saw a woman whose car was parked 
nearby. She had evidently come on to the downs 
for a pleasant stroll, for she carried a walking-stick, 
and with this stick she struck each toadstool, 

not as she passed but by deliberately walking up 

and down hitting the toadstools with her stick until 
the thing of beauty had become an eyesore. The 
whole of her actions suggested that this was idle 
destruction. 

A few weeks ago, two beds in front of my study 
window were planted with seedling dahlias. The 
following day, the two beds presented a scene of i, 
desolation. Every leaf had been plucked off and ” 
was lying on the ground. We hazarded a number / 
of guesses as to what might have been responsible: 
grey squirrel, jackdaw, magpie, field mice, and 
sq on. But the mystery remained. The dahlias 
recovered, and grew fresh leaves. Then, one 
morning, I happened to look out of the window 
and saw two starlings busily tugging at the leaves. 

As each leaf was pulled off, the bird let it drop 
on to the ground and turned its attention to 
another one. Needless to say, after having watched 
this for a short while, in the spirit of enquiry, 
I took rapid steps to bring the performance to 


steps towards becoming a wood-carver or a 
carpenter. We can view his actions with tolerance, 
as the natural emergence of innate impulses in the 
development of a creative or artistic faculty. If 
he uses the same penknife on the furniture, how- 
ever, we describe it as wanton destruction, yet the 
impulses may be the same. A grey squirrel has 
chisel-like incisors, very much the equivalent of 





a close. 
A boy whittling a stick may be taking the first 
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Photographs by Jane Burton. 


the boy’s penknife. The grey squirrel that carved 
up the horse-chestnut twigs may have been en- 
joying the sensation of whittling, or it may have 
been indulging a distorted form of the behaviour 
that would otherwise lead it to gather twigs and 
leaves to make its drey. The starlings on the 
dahlias may have been using their scissor-like beaks 
in an extension of a similar natural impulse. 

Unfortunately, we do not all have the patience 
of a Goodwin, to watch closely, nor his objective 
attitude, in seeking to relate seemingly extravagant 
behaviour to innate impulses. So we take the 
easier path, of condemning the sparrows that tear 
crocuses apart, and refer to them as “ destructive 
little beggars.” 








SS 


* Instructions to Young Ornithologists series: I. ‘‘ Bird 
Biology,’’ by J. D. Macdonald; II. “* Bird Behaviour,’’ by } 
Derek Goodwin. (Museum Press; 12s. 6d. each.) 4 
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SECRETARY TO THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY: MR. R. MEYRIC HUGHES. 
Mr. Reginald Richard Meyric Hughes has 
been appointed secretary to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. He has 
been deputy secretary to the County 
Councils Association since 1950 and before 
that he was senior assistant solicitor to 
Dorset County Council. His duties will be 
largely administrative. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE 
AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


DAVIS CUP VICTORS OVER SOUTH AFRICA AT BIRMINGHAM BY FOUR MATCHES TO ONE: 
GREAT BRITAIN’S TEAM. SWEDEN IS THE NEXT COUNTRY BRITAIN WILL MEET.. 
On the left is Michael Sangster, playing in his first Davis Cup season, who won his two singles 
games. On the right is the experienced Bobby Wilson, who also won his two singles. Alan 
Mills, in the centre, did not play. The only match the team lost was the doubles. 


APPOINTED A COMPANION OF HONOUR: 
THE REV. C. H. DODD. 
The Rev. Charles Harold Dodd, who was 
Director of the recent translation of the 
New Testament, has been appointed a 
Companion of Honour. One of this 
country’s most prominent biblical scholars 
he was ordained in the Congregational 
Church in 1912. He has been a lecturer 
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(Right.) 
WINNER OF THE 
BRITISH AMATEUR 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: 
MR. M. BONALLACK. 


Mr. Michael Bonal- 
lack won the British 
Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship at Turnberry 
on June 17, beating 
Mr. James Walker by 
six and four. Mr. 
Bor.» ‘lack has already 
this scsson won the 
Gol’ | ustrated Gold 
Vase and the Berk- 
shire Trophy. He thus 
becomes almost a 
certainty for the 
British Walker Cup 
side to play the U.S.A. 
this August. 
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(Left.) 
AN AMERICAN FILM- 
STAR FAMOUS FOR 
HIS TOUGH ROLES: 
THE LATE MR. JEFF 
CHANDLER. 
Mr. Jeff Chandler, 
who died on June 17 
aged 42, only became 
famous during the 
last ten years. He 
served with the U.S. 
Army during the war 
and began his acting 
as a radio 
. One of his best 
“ Broken 
Arrow "’ in which he 
appeared as a Red 
Indian. One of his 
last films was ‘‘ The 
Marauders.” 


CONQUERORS OF THE LAST LOFTY PEAK IN THE EVEREST GROUP—NUPTSE (25,850 FT.): MEMBERS 
OF THE SUCCESSFUL BRITISH EXPEDITION AND THEIR SHERPAS. 


AN ELDER STATESMAN GOES TO ASCOT: SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 

LEAVING HIS HOME AT HYDE PARK GATE ON JUNE 15 FOR ASCOT. . 
Sir Winston Churchill, who is eighty-six, interru his holiday at 
Nice to fly to England in time for Royal Ascot. though Alba was 
unplaced in the New Stakes, Sir Winston, seen here with Lady 
Churchill, looked pleased and well, and returned to Nice on June 17. 
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(Right.) 

A NOTED FINANCIAL 
JOURNALIST: THE 
LATE SIR OSCAR 

HOBSON. 
Sir Oscar Hobson, the 
financial journalist, 
died on June 18 at the 
age of seventy-five. 
He worked succes- 
sively between 1920 
and 1959 as financial 
editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, as 
editor-in-chief of the 
Financial News and 
as city editor of the 
News Chronicle. He 
was knighted in 1955. 
A governor of the 
L.S.E., he published 
several books. 


(Left.) 

A LIFE OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE: THE LATE 
LIEUT.-COLONEI!. SIR 

ROBERT MARTIN. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Robert Edmund Mar- 
tin died in hospital 
in Loughborough on 
June 13 at the age of 
eighty-six. He had 
been chairman of 
Leicestershire County 
Council and of the 
County Education 
Committee for thirty- 
six years until last 
year when he retired. 
He was also a member 
of the House of Laity 
of the Church of 
England. 


“COCKLESHELL HEROES” AND THEIR HEROINE: THE SURVIVORS OF A FAMOUS 
RAID ON THE GERMANS MEET THE RESISTANCE LEADER WHO HELPED THEM. 


In 1942 Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Hasler (left) was stranded in France, together with 
Marine Bill Sparks (right). They were aided by ‘‘ Marie Claire" (centre) who 
met them to receive a certificate in London on June 16. 
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Mr. ]. Walmsley (centre) led the expedition which climbed Nu on May 16 and 17. On the first 
tS it pooh 3 by Mr. Dennis Davis and Sherpa Tashi; and on the second occasion by 
Mr. Christian Bonnington, Mr. Leslie Brown, Dr. James Swallow and Sherpa Ang Pema. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 

















HIS time we have a highly cosmopolitan bunch 
to examine. There is “‘ Ballad of a Soldier,”’ 
which is Russian and set in the thick of the last 
war. There is ‘‘ The Connection,’’ which happens 
entirely in a sleazy New York apartment. There 
is “‘ Plein Soleil,’” which is about young Americans 
in Naples, or near it (though it is French-made 
and has a French director). There is “‘ The Virgin 
Spring,” which is intensely Swedish and the work 
of the great Ingmar Bergman. And there is “‘ The 
Absent-Minded Professor,” a Walt Disney frolic 
which is supposed to happen in and around 
Washington, D.C. Each one has its points and 
its pleasures. 


Many of my colleagues seem greatly surprised— 
unreasonably, as it seems to me—that a film so 
simple-minded, not to say sentimental, as ‘‘ Ballad 
of a Soldier’ should come out of present-day 
Russia. It tells a perfectly straightforward tale 
of a young soldier in the front line called Alyosha 
who, in self-defence and almost by accident, puts 
two enemy tanks out of action. He is offered 
promotion for his heroism, but says he would much 
prefer four days’ leave as he wants to go home to 
see his lonely mother and repair her leaky roof. 


The film is entirely made up out of the adven- 
tures he has on the journey—adventures so 
numerous and so complicated that he misses 
many trains and succeeds in seeing his mother for 
only a few minutes in the end. This is all a result 
of the boy’s good nature. He misses one train, 
for example, through consoling a soldier who has 
lost a leg and who hesitates to go home to his 
wife because of this. The man’s agony of hesi- 
tation is most movingly portrayed by Evgeni 
Urbanski—and if this be sentimentality, then I 
am an unabashed sentimentalist ! 


Alyosha in the course of his interrupted journey 
meets a young girl called Shura who is travelling 
surreptitiously in the same freight train. She is 
at first afraid of him and then attracted to him. 
It is all too tender and too light a business to 
be given the gross name of “ affair.”” It is a 
positively Turgenevian flirtation—‘fleeting, and ex- 
quisitely touching at its close. Even more touching 





A BATTLEFIELD SCENE FROM “BALLAD OF A SOLDIER,” THE RUSSIAN FILM AT THE 
CURZON CINEMA WHICH TELLS THE STORY OF A YOUNG HERO WHO PREFERS A WEEK'S 
LEAVE TO SEE HIS MOTHER TO THE AWARD OF A MEDAL. 


COSMOPOLITAN QUINTET. 
By ALAN DENT. 


dark legend, ‘‘The Virgin Spring,’’ which I des- 
cribed on its first appearance in this country at last 
year’s Edinburgh Festival. It is the most extra- 
ordinary mixture of beauty and lust and cruelty, 
Odin-worshipand Christian faith, darknessand light. 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





VLADIMIR IVASHOV AND SHANNA PROKHORENKO, WHO 

APPEAR IN “BALLAD OF A SOLDIER.” 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘In the Russian film, ‘ Ballad of a 
Soldier,’ these two young people, Viadimir Ivashov and 
Shanna Prokhorenko, are thrown together—almost literally 
since they first come face to face in a railway cattle-truck— 
by the circumstances of war. Their incipient love-affair is 
most charmingly played, though it is a mere episode in the 
young soldier's four-day journey to see his widowed mother. 
This delightful film (directed by Grigori 
Chukhrai) began its London career on June 2 
as half of a superb double bill at the Curzon, the 
other half being ‘ The Virgin Spring,’ a 14th- 
century legend, full of strangeness and beauty, 
deployed by the Swedish genius, Ingmar 

Bergman.” 


One may find its moods too bizarre to be 
savoury, but no one will be able to resist 
the beauty of its photography or the 
subtlety ofits spell 
—unless, of course, 
one has no time at 
all for the idiosyn- 
cratic Bergman. 


Personally, I 
find it much more 
easy to under- 
stand anyone be- 
ing revolted by 
“The Connec- 
tion’’ (not yet 
publicly shown, 
though one gathers 
it is to be released 
here in the 
autumn). For this 
is an unremitting 
and unalleviated 
examination into 
the habits of heroin 
addicts (rather 
more than half 
of them coloured 
men), and the 
effect of the film is 
claustrophobic as 
well as nauseating 





since we spend the entire time in a single squalid 
room whose occupants are waiting for their daily 
‘fix’’ to be administered by a character called 
“Cowboy.” Eventually Cowboy comes along and 
administers his “ fix’’—in the bathroom just off 
the screen, and one by one— and that is about 
all. And a jazz trio (made up of addicts also) 
drools out its soggy sort of rhythmic com- 
mentary ; and we follow the progress of a cockroach 
along the wall in close-up; and we notice the cries 
of children at play penetrating through the closed 
windows. 


The text is that of the play by Jack Gelber 
which was such a failure here (and so big a success 
in New York). But the film, directed by Shirley 
Clarke, is very much more effective than the 
play—because extremely acute direction has made 
it seem to be pure cinema. We as audience are 
introduced to the room along with the camera, 
and for a short time the characters resent our 
presence as they resent the camera’s. But they 
soon learn to ignore us, as the only concern on 
their minds is the arrival of the next “ fix.”” ‘‘ The 
Connection ”’ is often witty, always horrid, grimly 
true to a certain stratum of living, and inescapably 


appalling. 


The French-American-Italian one, “‘ Plein 
Soleil,’”’ is a curiosity by another fine director, 
René Clément, who is all but thwarted at every 
turn by an improbable story. This concerns a 
graceless but handsome youth called Tom Ripley 
(Alain Delon) who commits two clumsy murders 
and gets away with both for too long a time. 
But the atmosphere of a peculiarly voluptuous 
maritime Italian village where most of it is sup- 
posed to happen is oddly well conveyed. 





A TRIAL FLIGHT IN HIS ANCIENT FORD WHICH IS POWERED BY THE 
MAGIC SUBSTANCE “FLUBBER"” FOR THE NEW WALT DISNEY FILM, 
“THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR,” BY FRED MACMURRAY, WHO 


PLAYS THE PART OF THE PROFESSOR. 





is the harrowingly shortened visit to 
the lonely farm where the boy’s mother 
lives, working in the fields. It is a sad 
case of hail and farewell, the mother’s 
mingled joy and sadness and philosophy 
being expressively conveyed by Antonina 
Maximova. The two young players who 
fulfil Alyosha and Shura (Vladimir Ivashov 
and Shanna Prokhorenko) are still students 
at the Institute of Cinematography in 
Moscow. They act withthe most refreshing 
naturalism. 


The enlightened little Curzon Cinema 
has been showing this heart-warming 
Russian film in company with Bergman’s 
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OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“TASTE OF FEAR" (Columbia. Generally Released, June 5).—A macabre 
if more than somewhat incredible melodrama in a palatial South of France 
villa, punctuated by loud screams from Susan Strasberg, whose stepmother 
(played by Ann Todd) is trying to frighten her to death. 
“A RAISIN IN THE SUN” (Columbia. Generally Released, June 12).— 
Drama, fun and dissatisfaction in the heart of a coloured family in Chicago's 
South Side. There is a haunting and in all ways remarkable leading per- 
formance by Sidney Poitier. 
“STRANGERS ON A TRAIN ” (Warner-Pathé. Generally Released, June 12).— 
Old master Hitchcock's wermly welcome reissue of one of the best of his murder 
stories. The acting of Farley Granger and Robert Walker as two would-be " 
murderers, one willing and the other unwilling, is capital; and the direction, tion. But, as so often happens with 
as need hardly be said, is brilliant in the extreme. 
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; To go on to “‘ The Absent-Minded Pro- 
fessor” is to proceed from the improbable 
to the impossible. The new Disney fantasia 
gives you Professor Fred MacMurray as 
the inventor of flubber—a substance which 
can make even the oldest of motor-cars fly 
through the air at quite a speed, and 
which can make basket-ball players jump 
to preternatural heights. Flubber makes 
excellent fooling for an hour, and when 
Professor MacMurray flies round the Dome 
of Congress at Washington he very nearly 
disrupts the Pentagon. with consterna- 





a Disney film nowadays, a laboured note 
creeps into the fun after a full hour of it. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST LADY ON HOLIDAY: 
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THE PRESIDENT’S WIFE AND THE POODLE: MRS. JACQUELINE KENNEDY OUTSIDE ATHENS 
WITH THE GREEK ROYAL FAMILY AT THEIR SUMMER RESIDENCE. 


WELCOME AT MYKONOS FROM ONE OF THE ISLAND'S 
FAVOURITE RESIDENTS, PETROS THE PELICAN. 
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MRS. KENNEDY TALKING TO SOME OF THE ACTRESSES WHO TOOK PART IN A GREEK TRAGEDY, 
AND CARRYING A SHEAF OF GRAIN—A SIGN OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


After the brief visit to London of President Kennedy and his wife, Mr. Kennedy 
returned to the United States while Mrs. Kennedy left for an eight-day holiday 
in Greece and the A-gean islands with her sister, Princess Radziwill. The 
holiday was a strictly private one, at the invitation of the Greek Prime Minister, 
Mr. Karamanlis, who met them at Athens Airport on June 7 as they descended 
from a B.E.A. Comet. After a few sight-seeing visits Mrs. Kennedy left for 
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TWO LITTLE BOYS—INDISPUTABLY GREEK IN THEIR NATIONAL COSTUME— 
PRESENT DOLLS TO MRS. KENNEDY IN ATHENS. 
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MRS. JACQUELINE KENNEDY IN GREECE. 


WITH THE TOURIST POLICE AND MRS. KARAMANLIS ON THE ISLAND OF HYDRA: 
MRS. KENNEDY DURING HER FOUR-DAY TOUR OF THE AGEAN. 


AMERICA'S FIRST LADY WITH THE KING AND QUEEN 
OF GREECE AT THEIR SUMMER PALACE. 
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AT THE ANCIENT THEATRE OF EPIDAURUS, IN THE PELOPONNESE: THE PRESIDENT’S WIFE 
SHAKING HANDS WITH AN ACTOR, MR. THANOS KOTSOPOULOS. 


a four-day cruise in the A¢gean, calling at Hydra, Mykonos and Delos. On 
Hydra she danced with the islanders at a fiesta given in her honour, while 
police were keenly seeking out any intruding Press photographers—the reward 
for which was a month’s leave. On her return to the mainland, Mrs. Kennedy 
lunched with the Greek Royal family at their summer palace outside Athens, 
and was taken by Prince Constantine to see his Olympic “‘ Gold Medal ’’ yacht. 
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F anyone had told me that I would sit, 
enraptured, in a London theatre, 
listening to the report of Henry the Seventh’s 
ambassadors on a visit to the Queen of Naples, 
and to a male trio’s rendering of ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Bray,’’ I might have laughed uneasily and edged 
out of earshot. But those are just two of the 
things in a programme, called ‘“‘ The Hollow 
Crown ”’ and devised by John Barton, which for 
me ranks with ‘“‘ The Duchess of Malfi’’ as the 
best of the Stratford-Aldwych offerings 
in London. 


It must always beguile to make a 
progress through the English monarchy 
since the Conquest. I have tried in 
private to construct an anthology of 
Kings and Queens as they have appeared 
in the theatre (filling the wider gaps 
with such matters as a scene from a 
fragmentary drama by Blake). But in 
performance we have had nothing on the 
scale, and with the scholarship, of Mr. 
Barton’s entertainment; he has drawn 
less from the drama than from journals, 
diaries, chronicles, State papers, and 
the monarchs’ own work—a programme 
absorbing in both the choice of material 
and the quality of its speaking. 


MAX ADRIAN WHO ALSO APPEARS IN 
“THE HOLLOW CROWN” WHICH WAS 
DEVISED BY JOHN BARTON AND IS 
PRESENTED BY THE ROYAL SHAKE- 
SPEARE THEATRE COMPANY. 


Remarkably, Mr. Barton has gone to 
Shakespeare only once, and even then 
his choice is apocryphal. Consider that 
feat: nothing from even “‘ Henry the 
Fifth.”” Shakespeare’s name appears in 
the programme only as the author of ‘‘Edward 
the Third writes a love-letter to the Countess 
of Salisbury,’’ though it is true that, later on, 
George the Third—impersonated, believe me, 
by Dame Peggy Ashcroft—will observe ‘to 
Fanny Burney: “‘ Was there ever such stuff 
as great part of Shakespeare ?’’ Mr. Barton 
goes to Froissart for Richard the Second, and 
to Marlowe for an ‘‘ Edward the Second ”’ 
passage that seems to foreshadow the Shake- 
spearean Richard: it is indeed an unexpected 
night. 


Its method is simple. The cast is disposed 
on the Aldwych stage, four readers, three 
singers, a player of the harpsichord and piano. 
Sometimes a reader comes forward to read, 
sometimes remains seated; now he will roam 
at will—Max Adrian enjoys roaming—or use his 
colleagues as an audience. All is done with 
the minimum of fuss: everything depends on 
the speakers (or the singers) and they do not 
fail. 


When I met “ The Hollow Crown ”’ first, 
at a special Sunday night performance, 
Dorothy Tutin was one of the readers, and 
I think especially of the way in which her 
‘‘ partial, prejudiced, and ignorant historian,” 
the fifteen-year-old Jane Austen, disposed of 
the monarchs between Henry the Fourth and 
Charles the First. Miss Austen observes, 
among other things, that truth is very 
excusable in a historian, that Richard the 
Third was ‘“‘a very respectable man,”’ and 
that her principal object in writing history is 
to abuse Elizabeth. Miss Tutin, who has the 
voice for Jane, treated her with a gently 
mischievous, darting-kitten approach. Dame 
Peggy Ashcroft, who has now taken over as “ The 
Hollow Crown ”’ enters the repertory, is less happy 
with dear Jane than with an addition to the pro- 
gramme, Victoria on her coronation at the age of 
nineteen, a passage from the Queen’s private 
journal, followed by her record of the table-talk 
that night. I doubt whether anyone could 


AND WILLIS HALL, “CELEBRATION ": 
GROOM (MICHAEL WILLIAMS) AND CHRISTINE LUCAS, THE BRIDE (CAROLE 


COURT AND PERSONAL. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Fanny Burney, in Elizabeth’s poem of the impor- 
tunacy of love, and in Mary the First’s outburst 
against the Wyatt rebellion. Round her, Richard 
Johnson, Max Adrian, and John Barton himself, 
become a curious variety of people. We recall Mr. 
Adrian—slightly more restrained than on the first 
Sunday night—while Henry the Seventh’s anxious 
Ambassadors (‘‘ As to this article ’’) try to be quite 
fair to the Queen of Naples; or as James the First, 
blowing a resolutely Scottish ‘‘ counterblast to 








FROM THE NEW PLAY AT THE DUCHESS THEATRE BY KEITH WATERHOUSE 


MOWLAM), WITH THEIR WEDDING CAKE. 


tobacco ’’; or Horace Walpole, overjoyed by his 
own language, as he describes irreverently the 
funeral of George the Second. When Charles the 
Second wrote a poem beginning “‘I pass all my 
hours in a shady old grove,’’ he could have had 
no idea that, one day, this would be delivered 





express this better than Dame Peggy does. 
Here are Victoria’s coolly critical observa- 
tion and girlish enjoyment, her determined 
sense of dignity, and her pleasure in plain 
statements of fact (‘‘ There are very few 
Viscounts,”’ said Lord Melbourne). 


Dame Peggy in this is an enchantment, 
just as she is earlier, in that complicated 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ GUILTY PARTY ” (Alexandra, Birmingham).—By George Ross and Campbell 
Singer, who wrote “‘ Any Other Business.”’ (June 19.) 
“HAMLET ”’ (Strand).—Jeremy Brett in the Oxford Playhouse production by 
Frank Hauser. (June 20.) 
“ON THE AVENUE” (Globe).—A revue, with Joan Heal, Beryl Reid, and 
George Rose. (June 21.) 


DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT WHO IS APPEAR- 

ING IN “THE HOLLOW CROWN,” THE 

ENTERTAINMENT BY AND ABOUT THE 

KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND AT 
THE ALDWYCH THEATRE. 


BERNARD FULLER, THE* BRIDE- 






nie 


by Mr. Adrian from the stage of a London 
theatre. 


< 





Richard Johnson is just as expressive, whether 
as Henry the Eighth, where we can see the fellow 
swelling before us in outrageous complacency, or 
as the man-of-the-world Greville throwing oif his 
views on the new William the Fourth. John 
Barton himself is firmly good and unpretentious 
in some very difficult speeches (the passages, 
for example, from Froissart and 
Marlowe); and, behind all, we have 
the trio to sing the Agincourt Song or 
** The Vicar of Bray,’’ and James Walker 
to interpret works by Orlando Gibbons 
or Charles the First. There is, too, the 
pleasantly idiotic Ballad to an Absent 
Friend, written by the Prince Consort, 
with words by his brother Ernest that 
hover unluckily on the phrase “‘ Sounds 
of transport, sounds of love.’ The 
readers listen soulfully in what becomes 
at once a haunted Victorian twilight. 


I could discuss for a long time this 
“entertainment by and about the 
Kings and Queens of England,” one of 
the rewarding byways of the contem- 
porary theatre. Mr. Barton, with 
imagination, has ended on Malory’s 
King Arthur: we move, at the last, from 
the known world to the world of surmise 
and to the great romantic myth. 


One thing more. Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Adrian speak so amusingly the scene 
from ‘‘ Edward the Third ”’ that I wish jthe 
anonymous drama, a jewel of the Apocrypha, 
could be revived in full. We know less than 
we should of the Apocrypha in stage perform- 
ance. ‘The Reign of King Edward the 
Third ”’ is a resounding drama. It is also full 
of echoes (not merely the show-piece, “‘ Lilies 
that fester’’), and one speech has a very 
tempting three lines for those ready to juggle 
with word and theory: ‘‘ The stern Polonian 
and the warlike Dane, The King of Bohemia, 
and of Sicily, Are all become confederate with 
us.”’ Later, I think, they would all become 
confederate with Shakespeare. 


George the Third, as Miss Burney, Dame 
Peggy, and Mr. Barton have reminded us, 
complained of ‘“‘a want of good modern 
comedy,” a phrase received at the Aldwych 
with more than customary applause. I do 
not know what he would have made of 
“‘ Celebration,”’ the comedy, by Keith Water- 
house and Willis Hall, that the Nottingham 
Playhouse Company has brought to the 
Duchess. This is not so much a play as a 
pair of linked sketches, one of preparations 
for a wedding breakfast in a room above a 
public-house in a Northern industrial town, 
the other, of a post-funeral group assembled 
in the sitting-room of a terrace-house. The 
people, with additions and subtractions, are 
much the same in each episode, and the 
authors get their fun from dialogue that 
might have been tape-recorded. The clichés 
are the play; if we do not find any fun in 
them, this is not our piece. A few are irre- 
sistible: I like the man-of-the-world (Jeremy 
Kemp)—some distance from Greville—who has 
a precise knowledge of transport, and who begins 
every sentence with “‘ Your.’”’ There are dangerously 
dull tracts, as there must be in this brand of 
reproduction (and that Scottish mistress is certainly 
a mistake); but such people as a very, very mellow 
sergeant-major can arrive when the comedy is in 
doubt, and the Nottingham players get through 
the business with a brisk goodwill. 


NAAN Ween en ernnnnnn nnn nnnnnnennnn ne eenaneneny, 


“ Tresper Revolution’’ (Arts) is a 
very serious play (I hazard, about free love 
in Africa) that gets so unconsciously, if 
unfortunately, hilarious as it goes on that, 
in recollection, I can only wipe my stream- 
ing eyes and wonder how the company 
managed to rehearse. Amanda Ros might 
have enjoyed it; but I cannot be sure what 
George the Third would have said. 
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Royal session with George the Third and 
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THE LENINGRAD STATE KIROV 
BALLET IN “THE STONE 
FLOWER” AT COVENT GARDEN. 
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DANILA (YURI SOLOVIEV) AND KATERINA (ALLA SIZOSA) THE THREE CLOWNS, ALEXANDRE LIVSHITZ, YURI KORNEYEV AND A MAGNIFICENT STUDY OF YURI SOLO- 
IN A PAS DE DEUX FROM THE BALLET, “THE STONE | ALEXANDRE PAVLOVSKY WITH THE KIROV BALLET COMPANY IN VIEV AND ALLA ‘SIZOSA, WHO DANCE 
FLOWER,” AT COVENT GARDEN. PROKOFIEV’S LAST BALLET, “ THE STONE FLOWER.” THE PARTS OF THE YOUNG LOVERS. 
* 
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4 Leningrad State Kirov 
Ballet, which is the oldest 
ballet company in Russia and 
which was formed in 1860 as 
the Imperial Ballet, is visiting 
London for a four-week season 
from June 19 to July 15 at 
Covent Garden. They are giv- 
ing five programmes; these 
include “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Swan Lake,” 
“Giselle’’ and ‘“ The Stone 
Flower.’’ Pictures of ‘‘ The 
Stone Flower,’’ which was 
Prokofiev’s last ballet, are 
shown here. Its story is a 
geological fantasy; Danila, a 
young craftsman in the stones 
of the Urals, desires to create 
a malachite vase which will 
be as simple and as lovely 
as a living flower. He has 
already made one vase which 
does not satisfy him and he 
smashes it when Severian tries 
to buy it. While making 
another the spirit of the mala- 
chite appears to him. She is 
the Mistress of the Copper 
Mountain and she takes him 
to her underground palace 
where he learns how to make 
his flower. His love, Katerina, , 
has many adventures before (ee =~ 
she recovers him. 
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DANILA IN THE UNDERGROUND PALACE OF THE MISTRESS OF THE COPPER MOUNTAIN, WHERE HE GOES TO LEARN HOW TO MAKE A STONE FLOWER. 
s — “ SAN PT ARRON YN PS RA 8 RTI DD er eee Pe Sling - . 








THE MISTRESS OF THE COPPER MOUNTAIN (ALLA KATERINA RESISTING THE DRUNKEN ATTEMPTS OF THE YURI SOLOVIEV DANCING THE PART OF THE YOUNG 
OSIPENKO} TRYING TO TEMPT THE YOUNG SCULPTOR, BAILIFF, SEVERIAN (ANATOLI GRIDIN), TO EMBRACE HER. SCULPTOR WHO IS OBSESSED WITH THE DESIRE TO 
DANILA, WITH HER BEAUTY. SHE DEFENDS HERSELF WITH A SICKLE. MAKE A PERFECT FLOWER OF STONE. 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News" by Houston Rogers. 
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wa a man’s fanatical support of a 
number of causes drives him into 
anti-patriotism, he must expect for him- 
self a certain amount of unpopularity. 
Sometimes he must even expect to go to 
gaol. This was the harvest reaped by that 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


slice of life as it is lived by ordinary 
people, of ordinary means, with ordinary 
children. The point really is that the 
whole family, for all its many’exasperating 
weaknesses, is composed of nice people, in 
the very best sense of that word. Since I 








extraordinary figure, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 

—diplomat, poet, landlord, coureur de femmes, 
racehorse-breeder, and inveterate champion of 
rebellion in Egypt, India and Ireland. It is not 
enough to say that he stood up for the oppressed. 
Others have done that and have won honour even 
from their most convinced political opponents. 
But Blunt showed a violence in controversy, a 
blindness in partisanship, and a venomous dislike 
of the British statesmen who withstood him. It 
really will not do for his grandson, the Earl of 
Lytton, to write, in his singularly frank biography, 
Witrrip Scawen Buunt, that his eccentric 
ancestor showed g-eat prescience in his choice of 
causes on the grounds that all the liberations which 
he sought to secure were in fact granted, after one 
or other of the major European wars. That is to 
assume principles, attribute motives, and fail in 
his syllogisms. (And I hope that I, for one, will 
give some evidence of lack of prejudice when I 
grant that Blunt received considerably less than 
justice when he was hauled off to Galway prison.) 

Blunt married Byron’s grand-daughter, and 
may have inherited some of that poet’s traits—by 
proximity, as it were. His verse has never seemed 
to me to be of a particularly high order, and such 
of it as is reproduced in this book has done nothing 
to shake my view. In his family life he contrived 
to avoid the disreputable, but his conduct was 
such as to alienate his daughter Judith (the 
author’s mother) for a long period of his and her 
life. The full story of this quarrel is relentlessly 
—I think that is the right word—reproduced by 
Lord Lytton, and although all honour is due to 
him for sticking so closely to the truth, I doubt 
if I could have brought myself to publish some of 
these letters, had these relationships been mine. 
Nor can I think that Lord Lytton has shown much 
independence of mind in assessing his grandfather’s 
political enthusiasms. He has chosen what must 
have been, for him, a most difficult subject, in the 
course of which he has had to steer between Scylla 
and Charybdis. It is my belief that he has fallen 
a victim to both. 

Although Patrick Turnbull’s A PHANTOM 
CALLED GLory is in novel form, it obviously calls 
for treatment as history. The subject is the end 
of the Napoleonic myth, from the Emperor's 
marriage to Marie Louise of Austria to the after- 
math of Waterloo. Napoleon, in Mr. Turnbull’s 
skilful presentation, becomes more of a human 
being and less of magnificent puppet than in most 
books of this kind. Some of the characters, such 
as those of the Marshals, Talleyrand, Metternich, 
and Marie Louise herself are on conventional lines 
but the Emperor Francis of Austria, the Little 
King of Rome, Neipperg, and some of the lesser 
personages are particularly well drawn. This is 
certainly not ‘‘ just another ”’ Napoleonic novel. 

Can one write a “ biography” of someone 
who never existed? That is what Vincent 
Starrett has tried to do most successfully—in THE 
PrivaTE LiFE OF SHERLOCK HOoLMEs, starting 
from the great detective’s “ birth’’ in the mind 
of his creator, Conan Doyle, and then reshaping 
the whole story of his private and professional 
life, as it appears in the well-known stories. He 
ends with an apocryphal addition to the Holmes 
corpus, called ‘‘ The Adventure of the Unique 
Hamlet,” an essay which shows—as do other 
passages in this most entertaining book—that the 
author is not averse to the gentle guying of his 
subject ! 

As one who prefers, in Aldous Huxley, the 
early satirist to the later mystic, I was pleased 
to find, in his ON ArT AND ArTISTS—a collection 
of his essays both early and late—a number of 
delightful pieces from his work in the 1920’s and 
1930's which made me feel comfortable and at 
home. That is not to say that Huxley the satirist 
is more of a low-brow than Huxley the mystic, 
for even when he is writing on such a theme as 
“To the Puritan All Things are Impure,” he 

backwards and forwards from Platonism 
to what he calls “‘ Fordism,” or the philosophy of 
industrialism. But to me “Grey Eminence” 
marked a watershed, and I cannot enjoy exploring 
the streams on the other side of the hill. 

We have now, I think, dealt with espionage, 
resistance movements and under-cover adventure 
for three weeks running, and while my appetite 
for these matters is not insatiable, I duly admired 
E. G. Edlmann’s Witn my Litre Eye which 
records his own experiences as a British intelligence 
officer in the last war. While these run on what 
I would hate to call “ conventional ’”’ lines, Mr. 
Edlmann’s book is unique in developing a kind of 
philosophy of intelligence work—if personal good 





luck can strictly take its place as an element in a 
philosophical scheme ! 

Somewhere in the same category comes 
Dorothy Desana’s THE WHITE SQUADRON, an 
autobiographical account of how the author ran 
away from school to join her uncle and his Arab 
troops engaged in putting down the drug and 
white slave traffic in North Africa. For nearly 
four years she lived, worked, and was wounded 
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q CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


HOUGH young students, anxious to spread their 

ings, write me about this time every year 

asking “‘ What tournaments are there on the Conti- 

nent this summer which I might enter? ”,I have to 

inform them that no country in Europe now offers 

a programme for the aspiring amateur to compare 
with ours. The U.S. is overtaking us, though. 

This summer, as last, we have four separate 
events but, in happy contrast to previous years, 
dates have been arranged, by mutual accord, so that 
no two clash. 

Whitby starts on July 31, ends on August 12, 
so taking Bank Holiday week-end in its stride. Then 
come the British Championshi not only the 
Championship but the British Ladies’, British Boys’ 
under eighteen, British Girls’, Boys’ under sixteen 
and this year a new British Junior (under twenty- 
one). These all take place at Aberystwyth in the 
fortnight which follows. 

On August 28 my own annual congress opens at 
Eastbourne, where the local council have put their 
magnificent Town Hall at our ee again and are 
offering every co-operation. N to say, I should 
be delighted to meet any reader of these Notes there 
at any time in the fortnight ending September 9. 

Finally, Paignton’s eleventh annual congress 
closes the sequence with a week’s chess in their 
“ee Oldway Mansion from September 11 to 16. 

e first prizes alone in these four events exceed 
£500. In every co there is at least one event 
open to any player who likes to go. Rather naturally, 
the Aberystwyth affair is the most “close” and 
strict qualification is demanded for the leading 
event; but there is an open event there, and the 
other three congresses are virtually o to all. 

From the latest issue of the United States Chess 
Federation’s Chess Life, it seems clear that England’s 
fantastic chess congress development in the last 
decade has been more than equ over there. 

May 26 to 28 saw the U.S. Amateur Champion- 
ship fought out at Asbury Park, New Jersey; the 
first prize, naturally, a trophy. The “ First U.S. 
Experts’ Championship,” open to all but recognised 
masters, takes place at Miami Beach, Florida, on 
July 6 to 8, with a first prize of $250. The “ U.S. 
Junior Championship" for under-twenty-ones, at 
Dayton, Ohio, July 31 to August 5. The U.S. Open 
Championship itself at San Francisco, August 14 to 
26; guaranteed minimum first prize $1000; tenth 
prize $25. Curious that it is to be held at precisely 
the same time as the British Syn ep In this 
event, each player is called on to play one game - 
day. This is a pleasant contrast to some other 
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In fact, the one dark side to present-day U.S. 
congress chess is the horrifyingly concentrated 
schedules. For example, in the Southern Champion- 
ships at that same Miami Beach, you have to get 
through seven games in four days (July 1 to 4) with, 
I imagine, compulsory adjudication in any round 
where you are so misgui as to drift into an end- 
game. Here, first prize is $150 and there is, it will 
be seen, one day's rest before the ‘“ Experts’ Cham- 
pionship ” hurls you into six more rounds in three 
days. 
The consensus of opinion in Europe regards any- 
thing above a round per day as fatal to real top- 
class chess. These American schedules favour—too 
heavily, in my opinion—the young player, the 
dashing attacker, rather than the deep thinker. 
They seem nonsensical in another respect, too. I’m 
told Miami Beach is rather lovely. Who wants to 
there to gaze at a chessboard for—very possibly— 
teen hours per day and then, presumably, go 
home? Or are vacations so tight in the States that 
nobody could patronise a chess con, for a week? 
The “ Eastern Open” at Washi m and the 
“ Western Open” at Milwaukee clash with Miami 
all falling in the first few days of July: $300 and 
$350 are the first prizes. Greater New York’s Cham- 
pionship; New York State Open and Amateur Cham- 
ionships and fourteen other events are listed in 
Palifornia, Massachusetts, Illinois, Oregon, Arizona, 
New York, Nevada, Florida, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, North Carolina, New Jersey, Texas... . 
You could go from one to the ot throughout May, 
June and July. ... I see schedules of seven games 
in three days—siz games in two! Hard tournament 
stuff, too. I close my eyes in holy dread. 
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among the troopers. This book sounds as though 
it should have been serialised in Peg’s Paper, but 
the author writes with no more colour than her 
extraordinary adventures justify and demand. 
Having known Lionel Hale for thirty years— 
he will be familiar to many theatregoers, readers, 
listeners and viewers—I took up his first novel, 
FLEECE oF Lams, with much pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. It is not a novel in the usual sense, for 
nothing much happens to anybody, but rather a 





enjoyed meeting them so much, I will 
forgive Mr. Hale for allowing them to meander 
about. 

Mr. Hale’s book amuses. That of Mr. Peter de 
Vries, however, yells and shouts at me that it is 
hilariously funny. It is apparently his sixth 
venture into the realms of side-splitting mirth 
and is entitled THROUGH THE FIELDS OF CLOVER. 
I am sorry to disagree with the distinguished 
critics, all of whom have found Mr. de Vries so 
delightful, but for me the fireworks fizzed in vain. 
I will quote you one of them: 

** Would you like to go to the hospital ? ”’ 

“ Too sick.” 

On the other hand, Fletcher Flora’s KILLING 
Cousins is really good, in its amiable, bed-and-dry- 
Martini, slightly Grand Guignol manner. What 
does a rather ill-behaved, pathetic and appealing 
American wife do when she finds that she has shot 
her husband ? Not, I hope, enlist the help of her 
cousin (and lover), who has a lot of ingenious and 
quite unemotional suggestions to make. I 
wondered how the author was ever going to get 
out of the dilemma in which she had placed her- 
self, but the end is as well-contrived as the rest 
of the story. 

Comedies of manners are coming back into 
fashion again, but if they are the sort of manners 
exhibited by the characters in Iris Murdoch’s A 
SEVERED Heap then I can cheerfully do without 
them. It is all very well to be loving and under- 
standing when your wife runs off with her psychia- 
trist, and all very well for her to be loving and 
understanding when she discovers that you have 
had a mistress all the time. But for you to end 
up as the prospective husband (?) of the psychia- 
trist’s Medusa-like, incestuous sister can only be 
qualified as careless. I don’t mind people being 
nasty, but they might try not to be so very silly. 

Now the Italians have fallen into the habit of 
writing huge sagas of fiction. If they are of the 
quality of Manzoni’s ‘‘ 1 Promessi Sposi’’ (which, 
after all, was written quite a long time ago, and 
I needn’t re-read it if I don’t want to), I can 
admire from a respectful distance. If they are of 
the quality of P. M. Pasinetti’s VENETIAN RED, 
I cannot. Certainly the book has qualities. It is 
about two families, Montagus and Capulets in 
Fascist Venice, one very much on the political 
band-wagon, and one very much off it. The latter 
has a black sheep who disappeared a long time 
ago. The trouble, I found, was that I could not 
really get interested in black sheep Marco, and 
when he reappeared, I discovered that he was as 
dull as I had always feared. 

Last week we had Cyprus as the prototype of a 


novel, and this week we have Cuba. The latter - 


—A Wi pb SurmiseE, by Frederic Raphael—is the 
less convincing of the two; nevertheless, it has 
considerable merit. It is about a foot-loose 
Englishman who turns up in “ San Roque,’’ where 
he finds the usual dictator, British club members 
and American oil company. The book is written 
in a rather staccato style, shifting the camera 
about, as it were, between two different conversa- 
tions going on in different places. This merely 
makes it rather difficult to know who everyone is 
or what is going on, but it is worth persevering in 
order to find out. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


WILFRID SCAWEN Bunt, by the Earl of Lytton. 
(Macdonald; 30s.) 

A PHANTOM CALLED GLory, by Patrick Turnbull. 
(Hutchinson ; 21s.) 

Tue Private Lire or SHERLOCK HoLmeEs, by 
Vincent Starrett. (George Allen and Unwin; 
21s.) 

On Art AND Artists, by Aldous Huxley. (Chatto 
and Windus; 30s.) 

Witn my Littte Eye, by E. G. Edimann. 
(Jarrolds ; 18s.) 

THe Waite Sguapron, by Dorothy Desana. 
(Robert Hale; 18s.) 

F:.EECE OF Lass, by Lionel Hale. (Cape; 16s.) 

THROUGH THE FIELDS OF CLOVER, by Peter de 
Vries. (Gollancz; 16s.) 

Kittinc Cousins, by Fletcher Flora. (Cape; 
12s. 6d.) 

A SEVERED HEap, by Iris Murdoch. (Chatto and 
Windus ; 18s.) 

VENETIAN RED, by P. M. Pasinetti. (Secher and 
Warburg ; 21s.) 

A WILp SurisE, by Frederic Raphael. (Cassell; 
16s.) 
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WHAT IS THE ANSWER TO LIFE ?—TWO GORILLAS AT THE END OF THEIR INTELLECTUAL TETHER. 


dental reason, and although neither will admit that the other has reached truth 
they both secretly feel that they are not very far away from it. Unfortunately 
as soon as one believes he has reached a perfect synthesis the other pricks the 
bubble of his faulty logic. This is obviously what has just happened here. 
The one on the right is awaiting an explanation for a bit of sophistry he has 
detected while the other scratches his head desperately for an excuse. 


There is something wrong with the world. Somehow a duality has crept into 
the gorilla consciousness, a sense of a primal split whose resolution has become 
an intellectual passion. Their minds soar far beyond the iron bars of their 
cage and the monkey-like banana-eating faces of the people who gaze at them. 
They have divided thought into categories, recognised the difference between 
the phenomenal and noumenal worlds, flirted with the antinomies of transcen- 
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TOWARDS SAFER DRIVING; AND SOME NEW CARS. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


if OAD safety is a matter that concerns not only the driver but his passengers. 

Unfortunately one can hardly pick up a daily newspaper without reading 
that some driver of a road vehicle and/or his or her passengers have been 
It has often been said that accidents do not 
just happen but are caused by human error, and there is considerable truth 


killed or injured in an accident. 


in that statement. 


The error may take various forms; it Ge ta 
may be too high a speed for the prevailing oe % 2 
use the 
driving mirror, or to give a proper signal, 
or attempting to overtake without making 
sure that the road is clear, or bringing the 
car to rest in a dangerous position. 
experienced driver can add many other 
human errors to that short list, and from 
the depths of his experience he will know 
what to guard against in his own driving. 

But, however careful a driver may be 
he cannot always guard himself against the 
I well remember a 
driverless car rolling backwards down a 
steeply-sloping drive right across the road 
Fortunately, my brakes 
were good, I was travelling slowly, and I 
have a quick reaction, so that I pulled up 
safely with a foot to spare but with con- 
The car 
was followed quickly by its pale-faced and 
much-worried owner, who had heard the 
noise of my crash stop and feared that the 
It had not, but if it 
would have been due 
to human error in that the owner of the 
car had not made sure that the handbrake 
would hold the car on the steep gradient of 


circumstances, or a failure to 


errors of other drivers. 


in front of me. 


siderable noise from the tyres. 


worst had happened. 
had the accident 


his drive. 


I cited this incident to show that one 
may not be able to avoid the consequences 


of human error, because had I been 
travelling only 5 m.p.h. faster, when my 
speed would still have been perfectly 


reasonable for a straight road without any 
could not have 
avoided ramming the runaway amidships, 
certainly with considerable damage to both 
cars and probably to myself, for safety 
been 


other vehicle in sight, I 


harness for had not then 
invented. 

Safety harness is a compara- 
tively recent introduction in this 
country, but it has been the subject 
of considerable development and 
experimental research—particularly 
in the U.S., in Sweden, and latterly 
by our own Road Research Labora- 


cars 


tory and the British Standards 
Institution. That it can afford its 


wearers a great measure of pro- 
tection by preventing them from 
being hurled violently about inside 
the car in the event of a collision is 
well established, provided that the 
harness is of an approved pattern 
and is securely installed with 
anchorage points capable of with- 
standing the great forces thrown 
on them. 

A few car manufacturers already 
fit safety harness as standard equip- 
ment, and from June 1 the British 
Motor Corporation are now equip- 
ping all their production cars, 
twenty-five models in all, including 
sports cars and convertibles, with 
three-point anchorages for safety 
harness built into the body shells 
during manufacture with reinforcing 
plates welded in. The anchorages 
are for a harness consisting of 
diagonal sash and lap belt, and in 
considering their design the B.M.C. 
engineers worked in consultation 


with Mr. William Gissane, Director of the Road Injuries Research Group 
at the Birmingham Accident Hospital and Britax (London) Limited, of 
Other car manufacturers are expected to take similar steps, and, 
thought that the Minister of 
regulations to make the building-in of anchorage points for safety harness 


Byfleet. 
indeed, it is 


compulsory. 





Any 


Another safety measure concerns toughened glass for windscreens. As 


a 


WITH ALL B.M.C. CARS, AS ON THIS “ MINI.” 


A DEVICE DEVELOPED BY TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS, KNOWN AS “ ZONE-TOUGHENING.” 


Transport is considering 





SAFETY IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT: SHOWING HOW A HARNESS CAN BE FITTED IN 


A SMALL CAR, WITHOUT IN ANY WAY INCONVENIENCING THE MOTORIST. 
ANCHORAGE POINTS FOR THESE SAFETY HARNESSES ARE NOW PROVIDED 








WHEN 
THE WINDSCREEN SHATTERS, OR CRAZES, THE LARGER PARTICLES IN FRONT OF THE DRIVER 
MAKE IT STILL POSSIBLE FOR HIM TO SEE OUT. 


is now well known, if the surface of toughened glass is pierced by a sharp 
stone thrown up by the wheels of a vehicie the entire screen crazes over and 
the myriads of cracks seriously impair the driver’s vision. This comes about 
because the cracks are at right angles to the glass surface, and modern styling 


places the glass at a considerable inclination 
to the driver’s line of vision. A card held 
edgewise in front of the eyes offers little 
obstruction, but if tilted slightly it greatly 
obscures vision. 

When screens were vertical the loss of 
vision was not so pronounced; I write from 
experience, because in the early days of 
toughened glass Sir (then Mr.) Grahame 
Cunningham, of Triplex Safety Glass, 
volunteered to be my passenger and to 
craze the screen if I would drive. We 
deliberately broke a few screens and ran 
into no difficulty, for we could see well 
enough to maintain our position on the 
road and to avoid obstacles. 

Glass is toughened by first heating it 
and then cooling it rapidly by blowing 
air on it from numerous jets, and the pro- 
cess can be controlled so that the size of 
the particles on fracture can be predeter- 
mined. Hitherto the standard has been 
60 particles to 4 sq. in., but Triplex have 
developed ‘‘ zone-toughened’”’ glass in 
which an area in front of the driver has a 
particle size on fracture of about double 
that standard, and so offers much less 
obstruction to vision. This new glass has 
now been approved by the British Standards 
Institution, and will be distinguishable by 
the word “‘ zone ”’ or the letter ‘‘ Z ’’ in the 
trade mark. 

New or improved models continue to 
be announced. The Mark II version of 
the Austin Healey Sprite has a new body 
of conventional and most attractive styling 
with the sealed-beam headlamps mounted 
in the wings and a hinged bonnet top 
sloping down to a wide rectangular radiator 
grille. The tail slopes down between the 
shallow fins of the rear wings and has a lid 
to the luggage locker, so that it is no longer 
necessary to load it from inside the car. 
More luggage can be carried in the 
space behind the seat backs. 

Its “‘A”’ series engine has been 
given more power by increasing the 
compression ratio from 8.3 to 9 to 1, 
and by improving its ‘‘ breathing ”’ 
with a high-lift camshaft, larger 
inlet valves and double valve 
springs, the output being raised 
from 42.5 b.h.p. to 46.5 b.h.p. nett 
at 5500 r.p.m. This has naturally 
improved performance and accelera- 
tion from rest to 60 m.p.h. takes less 
than 18 seconds. A close ratio gear- 
box allows good use to be made of 
this lively engine, which retains its 
overall economy and can return a 
consumption of 50 m.pg. at a 
steady 50 m.p.h. 

Stable companion of the Sprite, 
the Austin Healey 3000, also appears 
in Mark II form with a more power- 
ful version of the 2912-c.c. six- 
cylinder engine, which now has 
three S.U. carburettors in place of 


two and gives 132 b.hp. nett 
instead of 124 b.h.p. Both 3000 and 
Sprite are available in soft—or 


hard-top guise, the price of the 
Sprite basic model being £641 gs. 2d. 
including purchase tax, and that 
of the 3o00 remaining unchanged 
at £1168 gs. 2d. 

An estate car Herald 1200 is 


another recent introduction and while it is based on the saloon construction 
it has a stronger rear spring, a stiff roof pressing and reinforced centre pillars. 
Its price including tax is £799 8s. 4d. 


Amongst improved models are the three larger Fords, Consul 375, Zephyr 


and Zodiac, for the formerly optionally extra Girling disc front brakes have 
now been standardised, prices being raised by £25 tos. including tax. 






































June 24, 1961 


BY KIND PERMISSION OF 


SIR WINSTON & 
LADY CHURCHILL 


THE GROUNDS OF 
CHARTWELL, 
WESTERHAM, KENT 


will be open on 


in aid of Westerham 
and Crockham Hill 
Parish Churches 


10.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


REFRESHMENTS 
SERVED 
THROUGHOUT THE DAY. 


as at 


ADMISSION : 
TWO SHILLINGS. 





TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 








THE 
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SPINK & SON LTD. 


5. © & 7 KING STREET, 





ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 5&.W.1 


BY APPOINTMENT 





Tel: WHitehall 5275 


TO 4.8.4, THE OUKE OF EOINSURGH 
MEDALISTS 


ESTABLISHED Cables: Spink, London 


MEDALLISTS 





George 1 hexafoil silver salver on three bracket feet. 


London date 1722, Maker Anthony Nelme. Diameter 10} inches. Weight 26.10 ounces. 
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SOLE U.K. CONCESSIONAIRES 


MARINE POWER... iLTD. 


ENGINES 


& MARINE 


POWER 


CRAFT 


4 Cylinder 80 hp or 6 Cylinder I11 hp 
With Eaton Outboard Drive 


The GRAYMARINE COMPACT 
engine with stern drive combines all 
the advantages of outboarddrive PLUS 
the comfort and efficiency of inboard 
Turns a bigger propeller than 
an outboard motor of equivalent rating, 
and uses FAR less fuel. 





i GRAYMARINE 












COMPACT 


OUTBOARD DRIVE 
WITH . 


! 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
! 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
I 
INBOARD EFFICIENCY 
Bigger piston displacement 
allows greater propeller | 
diameter and ability to | 
deliver top performance | 
with no drop-off in | 
speed under load. 

' 


LESS NOISE, MORE COMFORT 


LESS FUEL, MORE POWER 


MARKET STREET 
Poole 1730 


POOLE . 


Grams: 


DORSET 


Telephone: Marpow, Poole 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This i 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed atte 


“disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of 


jodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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37/- a bottie 


Brilliant, because it's distilled from grain 


Your first sip will tell you that Beefeater Extra dry gin is the 
very spirit of perfection. Triple distilied from grain, it is 
velvet-smooth, diamond clear, so subtly dry. Try it in a dry 
martini—the famous Beefeater Martini—or ‘on the rocks’, and 
you'll find that this is gin as it should be. And you'll agree 
that the little extra that Beefeater costs is brilliantly justified! 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY 


TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 









STAGE 
_ COACH 
TRAVEL 


... 4 la moderne 








The one similarity between the 


stage coach travel of Dickens’ 
days and the modern luxury of 
South African Railways’ motor 
coaches is that you’re taken care 
of all the way. 

Halts for morning coffee and 
afternoon tea, with more leisurely 
stops for lunch, make pleasant 
breaks. At the end of each day 


Full information from: 


June 24, 1961 











dinner and comfortable accom- 
modation are ready and waiting 
for you. 

This is the way to see South Africa 
—to enjoy the ever-changing 
panorama of seascape and moun- 
tain, of dense forest and vast 
open spaces. You'll find every 
mile and every minute a fascin- 
ating experience. 


Visit Modern SOUTH AFRICA 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 











Success at its most successful may leave little time 
for true pleasure, yet the Balkan Sobranie smoker 
knows that in a twinkling of a match he can 
look forward to incomparable moments of delight. 
Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco, a rich and 
rare tobacco, a subtle admixture of mature 
Virgmia and the finest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Price: 6/3d 
the ounce. 








everything a fine cognac brandy should be 
3-STAR 46/- 


V.S.0.P. 57/6 
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For you- 
with your 
judgment 


THE SCOTCH THEY 
DRINK IN SCOTLAND 


Bottled in the exclusive Tregnum and Doub!¢-Double size, also 
bottles, half-flasks, quarter-flasks and miniatures. 





